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THE GAY LORD WARING 

CHAPTER I 

IN THE SPRINGTIME 

IN an old garden, where the summer was in 
full promise, the earth carpeted with new- 
grown grass and the trees a-gleam with tremu- 
lous green, a girl sat in an invalid chair beside a cen- 
tral fountain pool, with her face turned up to the 
warm sunlight. She shut her eyes, and her fair, 
soft skin drank in the generous rays, as she lay lis- 
tening to the twitter of the birds. Hers was the 
time of life when the soul can rise up refreshed from 
sorrow, pain and sickness to face die world happily, 
if only the sun be shining. 

The girl's trouble had originated in an accident. 
The only one who said otherwise was Lord War- 
ing, the cause of it all. But Helene von Ceroid 
cherished no grudge against him. Patience, sweet- 
ness, a sense of justice and a noble forgiveness ani- 
mated her. Now, her thoughts went back a few 
months, to the day of her first hunt, that day when 
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THE GAY LORD WARING 

she had come to grief. She had been in the fore- 
front, mad with joyous exhilaration, reckless with 
the courage of youth and inexperience, rushing on- 
ward toward an ugly fence. Behind her, on the 
ground but newly softened by the breaking of the 
frost, twenty horses were thudding. She saw the 
red coats of the huntsmen rise and disappear at 
some vague point ahead, where the hounds were 
quivering among the brown furrows in full cry, and 
she followed toward what seemed to be the easiest 
gap. Close on her heels came two reckless men, 
each shouting and wagering as he went that the 
other dared not attempt the difficult fence with the 
ditch and thornbush beyond. They, of course, took 
it for granted that the girl in front would get out 
of the way of their long-legged steeple-chasers, and 
give them room. 

"A fiver I'm over! Look out!" cried Lord War- 
ing, overtaking the girl on her left, while his com- 
panion came up a little to her right. Would the 
girl never get out of the way? Why didn't she 
slacken ? 

"I take you! Look out there!" A coarse, red- 
faced man swept past. 

Helene heard an angry voice, almost in her car, 
cry out furiously. Then, her cob, startled by the 
sudden thunder of hoofs, plunged on like mad. 
The men on the big horses just glanced down at the 
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IN THE SPRINGTIME 

girl on the little cob, amused at the animal's au- 
dacity. Now, she would pull it in, and not let it get 
in their way. 

Somebody shouted a warning. Three horses 
were dashing for a gap in a hedge not wide enough 
for one. The straining brute that bore the red- 
faced man carried him in front, barely a length 
ahead of Helene. As the horse put his four feet 
together, the man yelled derisively at Lord War- 
ing, who at the taunt sent the spurs violently into 
his horse's flanks. The red-faced man was forced 
aside; his horse refused. But the game little cob 
leaped beside Lord Waring's hunter — ^blindly! 

Helene remembered only a terrible wrench in her 
heart; then, a great expanse of cloud and sky. The 
earth, or whatever it was that moved beneath her, 
heaved like the sea. She was lying helplessly entan- 
gled between two fallen horses, with her hair 
caught in briars, her foot in a stirrup, her hands 
clutching at nothing. 

Lord Waring, dazed and breathless, crawled out 
from the tangle of plunging hoofs, and looked about 
to see what had happened. His horse and the cob 
were in a heap on the edge of the ditch, with the girl 
hanging from the saddle, head downward. His 
hunter's hoofs were kicking within an inch of her 
head. He leaped back into the plunging mass, and 
flung himself upon the mare's hind-quarters, as 
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THE GAY LORD WARING 

though seeking to be kicked to death. The crowd 
assembled on the other side of the fence gasped as 
they saw him thus plunge forward upon the kicking 
mare. His weight impeded the motion of the 
beast's hoofs, and gave Helcne respite. Presently, 
the horse struggled out, and Lord Waring, thrown 
to the girl's side, half-lifted, half-dragged her from 
the perilous position. 

"By Jove ! that was pluckily done," said one of the 
men behind. 

"He could have done no less," answered a black- 
browed, pale-faced young man, who had watched 
the whole affair with absolute calmness. "He de- 
liberately rode the girl down, and spurred his horse 
as she rose at the fence." 

Lord Waring struggled out of the ditch with his 
fair burden, conscious of a crowd of faces, and laid 
It on the brown furrows, motionless, livid — ^perhaps 
dead I 

Helene opened her eyes, and beheld, as in a dream, 
the handsomest face she had ever seen and a pair of 
brown eyes gazing into hers with tragic intensity. 
That was all she remembered. 

During the girl's illness, people spoke about the 
dissolute Lord Waring, always with scornful, hard- 
set faces, and called him rascal, villain, bounder, 
profligate, gambler. But the sum of his iniquities 
fell upon incredulous ears; for she remembered only 
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IN THE SPRINGTIME 

his face, his look, the tender, quivering, clean- 
shaven mouth and the shapely white hand that he 
passed across his eyes in relief when he murmured: 
"Thank God, she's alive 1" She had gone through 
it all a hundred times — in the daylight, in the dark- 
ness, in the morning, in the evening, and now in 
the sunlight and the fresh air beneath that same 
canopy of heaven which she saw above her when she 
lay hanging 'twixt the sky and the grave. 

The accident had happened in the early winter, 
and afterward few persons were permitted to see 
Helene. No word was said of any interest in her 
hurt on Lord Waring's part, nor of any calls. Yet, 
he had come to the house persistently, only to be 
as persistently denied by Mr. von Gerold, Helene's 
father. 

When passing on horseback, or in his motor, the 
young man could get a glimpse of the lawns sur- 
rounding the house; and to-day he espied, for the 
first time, the invalid chair in the garden. It awak- 
ened a flood of remorse, with which came a pas- 
sionate desire to express the poignant sorrow that 
had tortured him for weeks, ever since he had heard 
that the girl would never walk again. Her face 
was ever a haunting, ghostly image, with bloodless 
cheeks and lifeless eyes, as he had beheld it upon 
the brown furrows, and he could not rest until he had 
seen those eyes endowed with life and light, even 
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THE GAY LORD WARING 

though they should look upon him in anger. Of all 
the wicked, senseless acts of a foolish life, none had 
borne him such terrible consequences as this. The 
refusal to allow him to express his feeling in per- 
son had intensified its bitterness. Unaccustomed to 
being thwarted, he determined to see her now. It 
was the work of a moment to tie his horse to a hedge 
stake; then, he ruthlessly broke a gap in von Ger- 
old's carefully trimmed hedge, passed through, and 
crossed swiftly to the girl in the chair. 

Helene, still in dreamland with her eyes tight- 
closed against the blazing sun, heard a low, startled 
exclamation : 

*'She's asleep!" 

Without moving, she opened her eyes, and smiled, 
lazily at first; then, she stared in amazed unbelief. 

A man was looking down upon her, with a white 
hand raised in tremulous wonderment, gazing into 
her face as one would look at a sleeping babe, in an 
attitude suggestive of the greatest tenderness. 

"Why, she's a woman! I — I beg your pardon, 
Miss von Gerold. I've disturbed your sleep. But 
I thought you were — a child ! 'Pon my soul, I did I 
They told me — ^but — ^why, you're not a child, at 
all!" 

It was he, at last! A thrill of delight swept 
through her. 

"They wouldn't let me come and see you," he 
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IN THE SPRINGTIME 

continued, eagerly. "They refused me admission, 
but promised to convey to you my — ^my sentiments, 
my contrition, my everlasting regret." 

"You are Lord Waring," the girl said, very 
quietly and she looked up at him with wide-open, 
childlike eyes, but with no trace of surprise. 

"A woman!" he muttered, almost inaudibly. "I 
— ^I thought you were a child. You seemed so 
small! And your cob — " 

"It was only a pony," Helene answered, with a 
smile. "How did you come here — not from the 
house ?" 

"I saw you from the roadway. There is a break 
in the trees over there. You see, I guessed it was 
you. So, I climbed over the hedge, for I had re- 
solved to see you at all costs. Can I do nothing? 
Cannot skill, care, some new treatment bring you 
back to strength?" 

"Oh, I shall be all right presently," Helene an- 
swered, bravely. "Don't trouble as far as I am 
concerned. I suppose I shall hunt again next win- 
ter. I'm not going to be frightened by just one 
trouble." 

"Good heavens! They haven't told her! She 
doesn't know. Poor little girl!" he thought. 

She watched him with a puzzled expression: 

"It was not your fault: my pony got out of con- 
trol. He ought never to have gone at the fence." 
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"Don't try to excuse me. Everybody saw what 
I did— everybody but you. I was crazy! I was 
in the mood to ride down anyone who got in my way 
just then. And, heaven knows ! I nearly killed you. 
Worse ! I — " He had been on the point of saying, 
"I have condemned you to a living death;" but he 
checked himself in time. "Miss von Gerold," he 
continued, "if I don't see you again, please remem- 
ber that, wherever I am, I shall never cease to re- 
gret. The one thing I shall suffer most for in life 
and in the hereafter will be the wrong I have done 
you." 

He was so emotional, so despondent, that she 
gazed with increased wonderment. 

"But why so much remorse about a simple acci- 
dent. Lord Waring? I never blamed you. I'm 
afraid you make yourself out much more guilty than 
you are. It is, in any case, all forgiven. There's 
my hand on it. When I am well — " 

"Don't— <lon't!" 

"Why do you look like that when I talk of getting 
well?" Helene asked, with a flash of fear. 

"Ah, you may forgive me now," Lord Waring 
replied moodily, "but you won't In a year's time. 
Only, don't think too ill of me." 

"Won't you take my hand?" she asked prettily, 
with the self-composure of an invalid accustomed 
to indulgence. "It Is not a matter to be altered 
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IN THE SPRINGTIME 

by worrying — ^that's what I tell father. You are 
quite forgiven." 

He took her hand in both his with a strong 
grasp. 

"Don't forgive me — don't 1" he cried impulsively, 
under the stress of an emotion that seemed almost 
unmanly. 

Helcne smiled in quiet amusement, feeling that 
she controlled the situation. She enjoyed the de- 
light of queening it graciously over this man, who, 
under any other circumstances, would have subdued 
her into bashfulness. He was such a splendid-look- 
ing fellow and bore himself with such simple dig- 
nity that the contrast between them seemed a trifle 
absurd: she so weak and helpless, he so stalwart, so 
evidently a personage. Many women had experi- 
enced this feeling of littleness and helpless admira- 
tion for the gay young Lord Waring on a first intro- 
duction — his friendliness was so good-natured, his 
eyes so boyishly tender, his reputation so utterly 
bad, the impression he created so remarkably pleas- 
ing 1 

Now, the tragedy of the situation quite overcame 
Lord Waring: the fact that she did not know the 
real extent of her injury or the weight of his blame 
made further discussion impossible. 

"I have seen you," he said, quickly. "I have ex- 
pressed in words something of what I feel. I doubt 
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if I shall ever see you again, but I want you to know 
that I am not altogether heartless." 

"You have been most charmingly solicitous, Lord 
Waring," Helene answered. "I've heard about 
your calls and father's unkind attitude. He doesn't 
understand. He wasn't there — ^indeed, he never 
hunted in his life. I was most unhappy, when I 
heard about your being turned away. It didn't 
seem fair. But, you see, father doesn't know how 
wild and foolish his daughter can be sometimes, al- 
though he has his suspicions. Really, I fancy he is 
rather glad to have me subdued like this: it keeps 
me out of mischief. I meant to jump that fence, 
and, of course, I'd have come to grief over it. But 
father, if he were to know of your being here 
now — " 

"He would order me off the premises, and he 
would be justified in doing so, Miss von Gerold," 
Lord Waring interrupted. "So, I'll say good-bye." 
His grasp of her hand lingered, as if he would say 
more; but his tongue seemed paralyzed, and, after 
a moment, he let go her fingers suddenly, turned on 
his heel, and strode swiftly across the lawn. 

The girl watched the young man disappear 
through the gap in the hedge. A feeling of desola- 
tion fell on her. 

"He said I'd never see him again," she mur- 
mured, half-sadly, half-petulantly. "And what did 
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IN THE SPRINGTIME 

he mean by those words I caught as he muttered 
them to himself, They haven't told her'?" 

That night, as the Amazonian nurse lifted 
Helene like a child, and placed her in bed, the invalid 
voiced a question, fearfully: 

"Tell me, nurse, is there any fear that I — ^may 
never — ^be well again?" 

"Who told you that? Who told you?" the nurse 
exclaimed, aghast. "Oh, my dear Miss Helene, 
don't look like that! But, there! you must have 
known, sooner or later. Of all those doctors who 
have seen you, only one said there was a chance, and 
the others were annoyed with him about it. Doctor 
Schenk, that German, says that there is hope. And 
who knows? There may be. But — " 

"Heaven have mercy upon me!" moaned the af- 
flicted girl, as she buried her face in the pillow. 
This, then, was the secret they had been keeping 
from her. This was why everyone had been so 
strangely kind, so strangely tender. 
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CHAPTER II 

MARK COVETS THE TITLE 

THE Honorable Mark Waring was a very 
hard, cautious young man, the antithesis in 
every respect of his elder brother, Arthur, 
who was generous to a fault, impulsive and reck- 
less. Mark was severe and hard-headed, like his 
late father, who had earned the reputation of a 
miser. The late lord had discovered coal-mines on 
his land, from which he amassed an immense for- 
tune. With this, he paid off the mortgages incurred 
by his predecessor, restored the fortunes of his fam- 
ily, and bought back the land so recklessly sold. 
He could, of course, do as he liked with his own, 
and leave the bulk of this property to his elder son 
or not, as he chose. Only a very small fortune 
came to Arthur by inheritance from his mother, 
which his fadier could not touch. The title carried 
almost nothing with it in the way of prc^erty. 

Mark and Arthur were half-brothers, and It 
seemed incredible that Arthur could be the elder. 
He inherited all die beauty of the Warings, with 
something of his mother^s exquisite charm, that 
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MARK COVETS THE TITLE 

sweetness which made her the idol of a rather rapid 
set before she married the coal-mining lord, who 
broke her heart. He bought her, and she was a 
bad bargain, for she left him Arthur to inherit his 
title, a son whom everybody else learned to love too 
well, but whom he hated. A second marriage had 
followed when Arthur was still in short frocks. The 
parsimonious lord committed his one great indiscre- 
tion : he married an actress, who disgraced him, but 
bequeathed him a son, Mark, a precious legacy, the 
counterpart of himself in tastes and in character, 
miserly, honest as the world counts honesty, and cor- 
dially hated by all. 

The early indiscretions of his heir, whom he de- 
sired to pattern after his own ideal, aroused Lx>rd 
Waring's ire, and made bad blood between father 
and child. Arthur^s popularity only increased his 
father's antipathy, but no one ever supposed that the 
young man would be disinherited, despite repeated 
and bitter quarrels. The end came unexpectedly, 
while the two brodicrs were yet in their twenties, 
and the new Lord Waring found himself a pauper 
— as resoarces are redumed of one in his position. 
Fancoart, the chief estate, and the collieries went 
to the yoonger um^ Mark, for his lifetime, and all 
the personal property as well, which was a vast 
amount. But Fancourt was to revert to Arthur^s 
heir. Thus, the father insured that future Lord 
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Warings — ^presuming that Arthur married — should 
not be beggars, although he chose that his eldest son 
should go penniless in favor of Mark. 

Yet, Arthur, despite the reprobation visited upon 
him by his father, was an almost universal favorite. 
From a child, he had been spoiled by women. At 
school, he was exceptionally popular, and school- 
boys are exact judges of character among their fel- 
lows. At college, he became the fashion. After- 
ward, notwithstanding his persistent follies, he was 
generally regarded with liking. He smiled away 
the frowns of friends, and went his way prodigally, 
with a certain courteous modesty and an unruffled 
serenity. There was, in truth, no lack of compan- 
ions who helped him right royally in spending the 
competence that he inherited from his mother. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, the old lord, who was unable to 
control a farthing of his wife's fortune, was wont 
to groan in agony at thought of the young profli- 
gate's utter disregard for the value of money. 
Nearly every penny of his wealth had been gained 
by his ceaseless activity and shrewd speculations: 
Arthur should not squander it. He could not with- 
hold from him the title, but the money must go to 
Mark, that most exemplary youth, who knew the 
value of every penny, and had no extravagant taste 
for gayeties. 

Mark, however, was not satisfied by any manner 
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of means. He was become important, but not all- 
powerful. He coveted the peerage, which Arthur 
held so cheaply. He was a nonentity, whom nobody 
loved. Society endured, but neglected him. He 
lived at Fancourt, a grand old red-brown house in 
the Elizabethan style, mantled in ivy and surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, with a park that was the pride 
of the neighborhood. Arthur, the disinherited, re- 
sided at Ambleside, a moderate bachelor establish- 
ment, originally the property of his mother, about 
twelve miles from Fancourt. It was a large, but un- 
pretentious cottage, badly kept up, often left for 
long periods to the care of a staff of idle servants, 
whose numbers had gradually diminished to three, 
a groom-valet-butler, a housekeeper and a cook. 

A day or two after Lord Waring's intrusion upon 
Helene, Mark was sitting in his study at Fancourt. 
He was a heavy-browed, thick-set man, common- 
place in appearance, a marked contrast to Arthur. 
His hair was thinning on the top already, and he 
looked forty, although barely twenty-eight. He was 
distinctly of the type known as "serious", heavy in 
body and in mind. 

A lean-faced, solemn servant entered, and an- 
nounced : 

"His lordship, sir." 

The words were scarcely spoken before a quick 
step announced the approach of Arthur. 
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"Hallo, Mark!" was the brusque greeting. He 
flung down his hat and whip upon a chair. 

"How do you do, Arthur?" Mark answered, with- 
out looking up. 

"Deuced bad. Here, clear out, Parker." This 
to the servant, who bowed and vanished. 

"What is it now?" asked Mark, at last regarding 
his visitor. 

"Same old thing. I can see you know why I'm 
here. Hang it all! I wouldn't come if I could 
help it." 

"That is very ungracious, considering how much 
you are indebted to me." 

"Indeed 1 That's good." Lord Waring laughed 
bitterly, and rammed his hands down deep in his 
pockets. "Anyhow, I'm stony — that's what it is." 

"I expected it," was the crisp retort. 

"I must have another hundred to get along with," 
Arthur declared. "I'm simply chivied by duns, my 
pockets are full of writs, and I've touched bottom. 
I must have some money." 

"You've had quite enough of my money," Mark 
snapped. "You mortgaged Ambleside up to the 
hilt, and compelled me to buy it. Every penny of 
your mother's money has gone in reckless living. It 
might have been flung into the sea with more profit. 
Father showed his wisdom in leaving Fancourt and 
the collieries to me." 
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MARK COVETS THE TITLE 

"Indeed! How do you know I shouldn't have 
been different, if I hadn't been disinherited?" 

"A leopard cannot change its spots. Why, if 
circumstances were changed, and you had my money 
and I your title, I'll warrant I'd do something in the 
world. A peerage is a great help to a man who 
wants to stand well in life." 

"A lot of good it is to me, when I haven't a 
penny 1" 

"Then, use it to make money. It is a magic talis- 
man, the open sesame to public life, to the diplomatic 
service, to commerce." 

"Oh, yes," Arthur sneered; "turn guinea-pig, and 
sell my name to rotten companies. Hang it ! Take 
my title, and give me your money, if you fancy it so 
much." 

You're talking nonsense," was the stolid reply. 
Such a transfer is not possible. If it were, I'm 
not sure that I wouldn't take your offer. At 
any rate, I'd give half I have for your seat in the 
lords." 

"By George, I'll sell it fast enough 1" 

"Don't be a fooll" 

"Why shouldn't I sell it?" 

"Eh?" Mark fixed his eyes on Arthur's face with 
more interest than usual. 

"What's the good of life to me?" Arthur con- 
tinued, violently. "I only do harm with it. Why, 
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this morning, I saw the girl I've condemned to worse 

than death through my cursed carelessness." 

< 

"You allude to Miss von Gerold. That was a 
bad business, a wicked business! Although you 
were my brother, I felt inclined to thrash you at the 
time." 

Arthur's eyes flashed fire for a second; but the 
light died, and he laughed at the notion. 

"Well, thrash me," he cried. "I deserve it. I'd 
be glad for anyone to do it. Fm done. Even you, 
my brother — ^my younger brother, too— haven't 
scrupled to profit by my misfortunes. What's the 
use of life to me ?" 

"I paid the full value for Ambleside." 

"Yes, the value of a forced sale, and not a penny 
more 1 I want another two thousand pounds, to pay 
off a few things, and give me a breather." 

Mark smiled contemptuously at his brother's out- 
burst, and eyed him resentfully. 

"You shall waste no more of my money — not a 
penny." 

"Is that final?" 

"That is final." 

There was an interval of silence; then, Arthur 
spoke somberly: 

"Look here, Mark, you said just now you'd give 
half your wealth to have my title 1 Well, I take 
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you. It's yours for the buying. I suppose you're 
worth a million or more now?" 

"What do you mean?" the younger brother de- 
manded, startled. 

"I want to make an exchange." 

"I still don't understand." 

"Write me a check for a half — a third — of your 
transferable wealth, and in twelve months from now 
you shall have the title. Do I make it plain?" 

The extravagant idea was gradually penetrating 
Mark's practical brain. 

"Do you mean that, if I give you a third of my 
money, you will be willing to — ^to— ?" 

"Kill myself? Assuredly 1 At the end of a year, 
a year and a day from now, you shall be Lord War- 
ing." 

"Arthur, you shock me!" Mark walked away 
from the table in nervous agitation. 

"Is it a bargain?" the other continued, recklessly. 
"I don't want to live. I'm no credit to myself or to 
anyone else ; I never was 1 I've a good many things 
on my conscience; but I should like a year of life. 
Yes, I could have a good year with a third of your 
money. To spend it, mind you, not to hoard or 
leave It in my will to hospitals. It would go like 
water, every farthing. Since I'm only a spendthrift, 
I'd like to be one worth while. Then, when the end 
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was come, and there wasn't a penny left, and Td had 
a rattling good time without a thought of economy, 
or of the bankruptcy court, I'd put a bullet in my 
brain. I'd keep my word — have no fear about that ! 
I never broke my word to you yet, Mark. I've a 
code of honor of my own, though I may be a black- 
sheep from some people's point of view. I've made 
too many wagers not to know how to pay when the 
time comes. Is It a bargain? Will you give me 
this year of gilded luxury? Will you open your 
tight fist, and let the money pour out in handfuls?" 

"You are talking of impossibilities, of a monstrous 
absurdity 1" Mark cried. "One third of my money 
would be — why, nearly four hundred thousand 
pounds." 

"As much as that! And you think the price too 
high? You want to bargain — it's second nature. 
Well, I'll come down. I'll be satisfied with the 
amount of my inheritance, which you jockeyed 
me out of by your smug submission to father's craze 
for business." 

When he spoke of a third of his money, Mark re- 
ferred only to the accumulated funds, invested in 
mines, railways and safe securities, not to the estate, 
which would go to his brother's possible heir. 

"What difference will it make to you?" Arthur 
continued, eagerly. "Only the alteration of a few 
soulless figures in your beloved ledgers. Your life 
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will be unchanged. You'll still have more than you 
can possibly eat and drink and spend — ^thousands to 
spare, to hoard away and gloat over. Let us say 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds, a thou- 
sand for every day in the year. Is it a bargain? 
Will you buy? My life is for sale. Will you buy?" 

"Preposterous!" murmured Mark, horror- 
stricken at the idea of such extravagance, not at the 
nature of the deal. 

"Well, and what if it is? Isn't the title cheap at 
that ? Hang it all, even a A^//-brother's life is worth 
something." 

Mark's face was a study. The audacity of the 
idea staggered him. A struggle was going on with- 
in. Here was a mighty temptation. His square, 
bony hand went to his square face, and his 
fingers played with his thin lips nervously. He 
stood up suddenly, scanning his brother intently. 
Could he put any trust in the oath of one so curiously 
unreliable and reckless? Arthur saw the struggle, 
and in that instant he hated his brother as he had 
never hated man before. All the meanness, the 
grasping ambition and subtle instinct for bargaining 
that had made Mark rich were working and fighting 
for the mastery. 

There was a long silence; then, Arthur spoke, 
hoarsely. He saw the possibility of acceptance in 
his brother's dancing brain: the excitement of it 
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showed in the narrowed eyes, but the price was 
cruelly high. 

"Why don't you decide? Ah, the price is too 
much 1 But I'm only asking for my own. And I'll 
not take a penny lessl What are you hesitating 
about? Is it the fear of scandal? Do you dread 
that I shall tell people you bought my life for a few 
thousands? Oh, for that matter, you shall actually 
gain credit by it while I live. All the world shall 
hear that you have surrendered to me my inheritance 
from sheer good-nature. They'll be surprised — 
devilish surprised — ^to find that I've got such a good, 
kind brother and benefactor. For the rest, every- 
body knows me and my way of spending money. 
Nobody will be surprised at anything I do. There 
won't be any scandal. When the time comes, I'll 
arrange that it shall be — an accident. I'll be clean- 
ing my revolver, and it'll go off by misadventure. 
Everybody will call it a blessing in tragic guise. 
Oh, I'm quite cheerful about it. I can see by your 
face that there's hope dawning for me. You know 
the value of the thing I offer you. It would be 
worth countless thousands to you to be Lord War- 
ing. Think of it on the prospectuses I And, too, 
you could work a deal of jobbery in Parliament. 
You fancy yourself as an orator, Mark ; now is your 
chance to electrify the House of Lords." 

Mark was, indeed, tempted. His fingers began to 
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twitch nervously. He was pale, as he watched his 
brother in a curious, meditative fashion. His cher- 
ished dream of Arthur's possible early death was be- 
come a very real thing. His next words betrayed 
his thoughts: 

"What guarantee should I have that you wouldn't 
show the white feather when the appointed time 
came, and refuse to — to clear out?" 

"Have you ever known me to show the white 
feather?" Arthur retorted; and there was scorn in 
his voice. 

Mark tingled under the rebuke, and looked away, 
remembering certain incidents in boyhood not to his 
credit. 

"Well," Arthur went on, "do you, or do you not, 
write me a check for three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand pounds? Remember, I'm not married, 
and there will be no successor, except you. Fancourt 
would have been my son's anyway, and you would 
have had to give him what you will be paying me, 
so you lose nothing in the end." 

"Suppose," Mark questioned hesitatingly, "sup- 
pose I were to make over an equivalent to the value 
of Fancourt — suppose just for the sake of argument 
— what would be your procedure? What is your 
preposterous plan, when reduced to a definite propo- 
sition?" 

Arthur's answer was prompt: 
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"In one year and a day from to-day, or before — 
possibly before — I undertake to put myself out of 
the world. I've already said how. But, before 
that, I should squander your thousands. Don't 
writhe under the suggestion like that I" Mark had 
shuddered. "I know it'll hurt you to see them go. 
It'll get you on the raw, but I mean it to hurt. Yet, /^ 
it won't be as hard as the price I shall pay.'' 

"I am not thinking of that," said Mark, hurriedly. 
"It is against my conscience to be hard upon a -.. 
brother. I can't make it a price — I might make it m ■-•: 
loan, to be paid back. If you spent it, then, of J 
course, I ought to have the title." M 

"Ah, a veritable Shy lock!" cried Arthur, with a^^ 
rasping laugh. "Call it a loan, then." -^ 

"If, by any chance, you should change your dis- v 
honorable intention, and resolve to use the money for 
a good purpose, to start you in some venture, for in- 
stance, which might make a fortune in a year and 
enable you to return the money with interest, say five 
per cent., then you could pay me back, and abandon 
your suicidal scheme." 

"As you please. I look the sort of man to make 
money, don't I? I've trained myself that way, 
haven't I ? Oh, you shall have your pound of flesh, 
your lump of clay! *If I want to pay you back'l 
That's a delightful bit of irony I" 
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"There's another consideration," said Mark, ig- 
noring the insult; "I might die in the meantime." 

"Well, you are childless. In that case, Fancourt 
would come to me as a matter of course. It would 
exonerate me from my oath. You wouldn't want 
your money sent after you, would you? But you're 
a tough bird, Mark, and there's no fear of your not 
seeing me out. . . . Write me a check for a 
thousand to go on with." 

Mark sat down, and took up a pen. His hand 
shook as with a palsy. 

"Hang it, man," Arthur mocked, "courage is re- 
quired of me in this affair, not of you 1 Write 1" 

"No, you don't rush me like that," Mark ob- 
jected. "Come back in half an hour. I must think 
it out. I can't raise all that money in five minutes. 
I should have to transfer securities to you." 

"I don't want them, thanks — ^just cash. Send 
them to your bankers — they will honor your check 
— a lumping fine check — ^the finest any brother who 
jockeyed the first-born out of his inheritance ever 
drew." 

"I must think it out — I can't decide." 

"You have already decided. Write it down in 
words, a promise — an I. O. U., if you like." 

Mark set his teeth, wrote a few words in the form 
of a promissory note, and held it in quivering fingers. 
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He looked from the white paper to his brother's 
white face ; for Arthur, now that the die was cast, felt 
a throbbing at his heart. 

''I shall want a receipt, an undertaking,'' said 
cautious Mark, hoarsely. "You must give me your 
oath." 

"I swear It by all that is holy. If I fail, you may 
shoot me with your own hand. I'll write it in letters 
of blood, if you like." The man was grown desper- 
ate; his eyes were bloodshot. "I have no alterna- 
tive but bankruptcy, disgrace and the scorn of every 
man who has trusted me. I'm in a devil of a mess, 
and I must have the money. . . . Give me the 
note." 

Mark released the paper reluctantly. So much 
to go in one clasp of the fingers ! It made him ache 
from head to foot. 

"I suppose you'll want my promise in black and 
white 1" Lord Waring snatched up a pen, and 
scrawled two lines : 

"I undertake that on June eighth, this time next 
year, you shall be Lord Waring." 

"There," he continued, "take it. If I pay you 
back, you can return it. Pay you back 1 To-day is 
June seventh. Well, on June the eighth, next year, 
at this time" — ^he looked at the clock — "a quarter 
to three, I shall be leaving this world, or already 
gone." 
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Mark nervously followed the direction of this 
glance to the clock-face, as if it were a living counte- 
nance and a witness to the foul transaction. As for 
Lord Waring, he put the promise in his pocketbook 
with a harsh laugh, snatched up his hat and whip, 
and sauntered out of the room, crying recklessly : 

"Well, Poverty, good-bye 1 Friends, come back! 
And money flyl" His walk was a little unsteady, 
and the familiar surroundings of his childhood 
seemed to swim in a hazy mist. 

Mark, trembling and white, listened to his 
brother's footsteps retreating. He was icy cold, and 
sank huddled into a chair. 

"It's horrible 1 I can't let him do itl" he quav- 
ered. He repeated the phrase a hundred times. 

But, next day, after a sleepless night, Mark was 
angry with his brother. "Serve him right; it's the 
best thing could happen to him," was his attitude 
now. He added some sophistry about the survival 
of the fittest, and soon began to live in the imaginary 
atmosphere of his prospective dignity. He walked 
and thought as Lord Waring, and took enormous 
pleasure in these flights of his fancy. He had occa- 
sional fits of terror and doubts as to Arthur's good 
faith; but belief in his brother's sense of honor was 
ingrained, and it eventually triumphed over his fears. 

It should be borne in mind that the causes conspir- 
ing to put the high-spirited and popular Lord War- 
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ing at such a disadvantage In the social game were 
not all due to his own natural folly. The traditions 
of the universities are of a sort to convince the eldest 
sons of peers that they are of a class altogether apart, 
the elect of pleasure, the privileged of license, for 
a brief but glorious period of youthful indiscretion, 
which must serve to compensate them for an after- 
life of enforced dull dignity, when they shall ccHne 
into possession of their inherited honors. Many, if 
not most, of those born to positions of highest impor- 
tance believe in all sincerity that they are justified in 
taking their fling of maddest gayety ere yet the 
weight of responsibility be set as a burden upon 
them. And, too, these same madcaps of the fleeting 
moments appreciate to the full the necessity of a fit- 
ting sobriety to be assumed on their reaching that 
estate to which they are destined. Whatever the ex- 
travagance of their revelings in careless youth, few 
are dissolute in their maturity. And thus of Arthur 
Waring: he meant to take his fill of pleasure while 
there was time, but he had no thought of shirking the 
duties of his position when the time should come to 
assume them. 

Reared with the idea that he would inherit Fan- 
court and the other properties of his father, Arthur 
gave free rein to his inclinations at Cambridge, where 
there was no lack of assistance for the spending of 
money. A rapid and high-spirited career of indis- 
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crctions was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the 
stoppage of supplies, and his father gave him to un- 
derstand that he must, once for all, regard himself 
as the son of a poor man ; any further debts would be 
repudiated. This hypocrisy of poverty was bitterly 
resented by the young man, who knew beyond per- 
adventure of doubt that his father was possessed of 
great wealth. He had constantly before him the 
example of other youths, similarly bom, who per- 
sisted in a career of extravagance, and he therefore 
pursued his way, secure in the belief that his father 
would relent. 

Being country-bred, Arthur's taste naturally ran 
to horseflesh, along with a temporary passion for 
motor-cars. Horses mean the expenditure of [hun- 
dreds of pounds; motors demand thousands. His 
credit was quickly pledged to a considerable amount, 
but all appeals to Lord Waring were futile. At last, 
application was made to the young man's trustees, 
and thereby a large hole was made in the fortune be- 
queathed him by his mother. 

The youth became a man-about-town. Designing 
mothers of the less discriminating sort desired him 
for their daughters, and he lived everywhere but at 
home. His passion for horse-flesh resulted inevit- 
ably in running race-horses and the spending of still 
larger sums. His capital was getting low ; but in 
the first six months he won seven thousand pounds. 
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Women flattered him, and imagined him to be im- 
mensely rich, with richer prospects. The theatrical 
crowd exerted their usual attraction. 

The father made one more attempt to redeem his 
first-born, and, with the help of his niece, Lady Lang- 
ley, chose for him a wife in the person of the comely 
' daughter of the great coal-owning Earl of Maries. 
Arthur was given his choice between an alliance with 
this lady and disinheritance. Having already been 
disinherited so often by threat, the young man po- 
litely evaded his father's nominee, and declared that, 
if the matter were pressed, he would certainly marry 
Rosie Beauchamp, the music-hall star. 

When the sudden death of Lord Waring, after the 
breach between himself and his son had widened to 
such an extent that the latter never appeared at Fan- 
court, revealed the fact that the heir had been passed 
over in favor of his half-brother, Mark, society was 
very properly shocked, for it was soon known that 
Lady Waring's fortune had been small. Early 
difficulties were anticipated for the new lord. 

The death of Arthur's father had liberated one of 
his mother's old servants, the under-housekeeper 
at Fancourt, Mrs. Grand. His man, Oates, had 
already deserted Fancourt after the first quarrel be- 
tween father and son, to attach himself to Arthur. 
Indeed, he could have had his pick of the servants 
on the estate, for they would only too gladly have 
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deserted Mark to follow the fortunes of the young 
lord, but there was no money to pay them. 

Nevertheless, Lord Waring was still a moderately 
desirable parti for the wealthy daughters of am- 
bitious parents ; for his son would inherit the title, and 
claim the reversion to Fancourt. The houses of 
the rich were open to him, but he preferred a course 
of reckless gayety, whereby he might stifle in pass- 
ing excitements the regrets that assailed him for the 
ruin of his expectations. For, in very truth, it 
seemed to him that there was no hope in his future. 
All the conditions of his environment had joined 
forces to render him helpless in the face of the calam- 
ity that had befallen him. He felt himself wholly 
helpless against fate. 

It was in this mood of despair at its acutest that 
he had paid the visit to his brother. The sugges- 
tion of a bargain with death caught the desperation 
of his mood, and charmed it to a fatal choice. 
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CHAPTER III 

A THOUSAND POUNDS A DAY 

LORD WARING, breathing hard and with a 
clammy sweat upon his brow, rode away, 
looking back at the old home resentfully as 
he passed out of the gate, under the shadow of the 
little church where the grave of his mother was — 
the mother whose ministrations he had never known, 
else he would not have thus recklessly bartered away 
his life for a year's lease of his inheritance. He 
laughed dismally. 

"A thousand pounds a day 1" 

He said the words again and again, and laughed 
and repeated them to the rhythm of his horse's hoofs 
as it galloped on the hard road at a pace that startled 
the workers in the fields. By the time Ambleside 
was reached, the glistening coat was flecked with 
foam. Oates, his single man-servant, came out to 
take the bridle. Arthur flung himself from the 
animal's back, and jingled the last few coins in his 
pocket derisively at the old man, whose wages were 
sadly in arrears. 

"To-morrow, Oates, to-morrow 1 Plenty of cash 
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to-morrow 1 I've come into money — hundreds of 
thousands of pounds." 

"Glad to hear it, my lord," was the answer, "very 
glad. But maybe you're joking." 

"Send for the stable lads who've gone away," 
Arthur directed, by way of reply. "Bring them 
all back. Buy everything that's wanted. Tell 
Jessop to return the horses. I'll buy 'em back at 
his own price — ^any price. Only, see that you get 
them." 

The man gazed in some doubt. His master's 
face was flushed, his eyes glistened; but his step was 
steady; his voice rang true. 

"Yes, I mean it, Oates. I've come into money 
— ^moneyl Three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
pounds. It'll last me my lifetime." 

Why was it that the face of Helene von Ceroid 
flashed before him whenever he thought of the end. 
He saw her now. If — But what was the good 
of moralizing? 

In spite of the warm day, Arthur found the house 
cold and lonely. He was impatient for he knew not 
what. This avalanche of wealth should have 
brought immediate happiness and satisfaction. 
Why was there not a new riotously cheerful glow 
over everything? 

He sought the library, a small room filled with 
books, usually dignified by the title of his lordship's 
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study. On a side table were his letters, a huge pile. 
He took up a handful, and let them fall in a shower, 
sliding over the table. 

"Bills— bills— biUsl Well, they'll all be paid 
now. These were my death-warrants 1" 

He went through the envelopes, putting aside 
those with familiar superscriptions. 

"Ah, a strange hand, a woman's 1" He opened 
the letter, and looked at the signature. 

"Helene von Geroldl" 

This was worse than any bill. Perhaps, they had 
told her the truth at last, and she had written to up- 
braid him. Her father had already threatened him 
with an action for damages. Would not his money 
help him here? Alas! he could not bribe the Al- 
mighty 1 

This is what he read: 

Thornybush (In the Garden.) 
Dear Lord Waring: 

When you saw me I didn't understand. I know now. 
They have told me. I realize that I shall never walk again. 
I did not thank you properly for your sympathy nor under- 
stand your intense concern about an accident, the conse- 
quences of which I thought would soon be forgotten. You 
did not harm me intentionally, and I cherish no resentment. 
You must please believe me quite sincere when I say this. 

I am becoming resigned to my helplessness already. I 
have been ill so long that nothing seems to matter greatly. 
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I spend much of the day dreaming in the garden. It is 
only in the evening, when I am weary, that I break down, 
and then things seem hard to bear. You see, I am writing 
to you just as if you were a very old friend; and Tm going 
to ask you to come and see me, for I have very few friends. 
Father has claimed all my life so far. 

Don't refuse and say hateful things about yourself, be- 
cause I won't believe them. I feel sure that if you were 
half as bad as you make out, you would not have troubled to 
come and see me. I'm only as you say, "a little girl," 
though I'm twenty; but I know enough of men to under- 
stand that, whatever your troubles, you have a kind heart, 
and that is all a woman cares. 

It is very conceited of me to call myself a woman, isn't 
it, and to talk about men as though I were a person of 
experience. But I feel privileged to be familiar like this 
because I know you think of me sometimes. Please don't 
make a bogey of me, and feel wretched at the thought of me. 

Come and see me sometimes. Don't take any notice of 
what they say to you. Father will allow me my own way 
in everything now, and please don't misunderstand his ir- 
ritable manner; he is not as hard or as eccentric as he 
seems. I often see you ride along the lane at the edge of 
our grounds — at least I think it is you. You appear and 
disappear between the trees and I can see the nodding head 
of your black horse. How I have longed to be in the saddle 
again! But, of course — 

Oh, what a long letter this is! I am writing in the gar- 
den. The fresh young leaf I send you has just dropped 
into my lap from the tree above. The stalk was nipped by 
a mischievous bird. I watched it at work. I have nothing 
else to do! This is my life henceforth, I suppose! 
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Good-bye. If I see you passing I shall signal to you, and 
you must take pity on an invalid. 

Yours sincerely, 

Helens von Gerold. 

He turned the pages over in wonderment. Such 
magnanimity was incomprehensible. Were there 
many girls like this one, ready to forgive a monstrous 
injury? The women Lord Waring had known were 
not of this kind. Perhaps his mother had been; but 
he had never known her; his early training had been 
entrusted wholly to servants and governesses. 

Just for the moment he wished — he hardly knew 
what he wished. If he had had a sister like Helene, 
he might have been different. He thrilled with 
reverence for her; and, for the first time, he tingled 
with shame at thought of the bargain made with 
Mark. What would she say if she knew of that 
evil compact? 
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HIS LORDSHIP AT HOME 



IT was the custom to hoist si silly little flag at 
Ambleside whenever Lord Waring was there, 
in burlesque of the fashion of the King at 
Windsor Castle. It was a pretty joke. To begin 
with, the house itself would have been despised by 
any prosperous tradesman. It had once stood in a 
little park — ^long since sold — and it now boasted no 
more ground than the ordinary roadside villa, just 
a carriage drive and some rather extensive stables. 
It stood on high ground, surrounded by old trees, 
and one gable, rising higher than the surrounding 
greenery, boasted a flag-staff. The flag served its 
purpose, since it provided a sufficient signal to his 
lordship's boon companions that he was back, waiting 
to be amused, and keeping open house. So, when 
the flag fluttered above, the lights glowed in the 
windows until dawn. A strange crowd was ac- 
customed to assemble there, sporting and betting 
men, race-horse owners, trainers, indolent sons of 
hunting squires and even sporting farmers. No 
man ever thought to question the company he met. 
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The hospitality was chiefly of a careless sort, the 
limited domestic staff making this a necessity. Yet, 
such was the fascinating personality of the host that 
quite a number of the right people pocketed pride 
and prejudice, and joined his hilarious assemblies. 
All sorts and conditions of men came from London, 
painters, writers, actors and their ladies, young col- 
lege men and even money-lenders. They came 
hither as to a house where there was less ceremony 
than at a club, played cards, sang songs, rode to 
hounds, and attended race meetings, coming and go- 
ing at their own expense, claiming only from their 
host accommodation for their motors and horses and 
an unlimited supply of things drinkable. 

It was as though a century had slipped out from 
the calendar and the good old days of the three-bottle 
men had been reintroduced, regardless of the spirit 
of the age. Life was for pleasure, lived at high 
pressure. The world of work and of serious stress 
was outside the ken of this little crowd, who set con- 
vention at naught, and lived a life of careless ease. 
His lordship dined at whatever hour was most con- 
venient to the long-suffering staff, and usually ma9» 
aged to secure the companionship of a couple of 
intimate friends. 

"Send up the rag, let 'em all come," Arthur cried, 
as he entered the desolate home, and Oates ran up 
stairs, knowing at once by his master's reckless man- 
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ner that money would be flowing freely again, and 
that another period of blissful disregard of economy 
was about to commence. 

When an hour went by and no one came, his lord- 
ship's temper suffered a little. He had sent word 
to have the stables ready, but there was no arrival 
up to five o'clock. He grew more irritable, and 
stalked about the house, finding fault with every- 
thing. He instructed Mrs. Grand to secure new 
servants, new furniture, anything and everything 
that was necessary for a gentleman's house. Money 
was no longer a consideration. He would have 
liked to order a new world, but money would not 
buy that. 

The flag could be seen for many miles around, and 
it was quickly noted by the occupants of a large, 
ostentatious, red brick house on the outskirts of 
Market Walton, known as The Laburnums. This 
place was owned by a certain Mr. O'Grady, a per- 
son as ostentatious and vulgar as his residence, al- 
though from the size of his mansion and its appoint- 
ments he was accounted an important personage. 
It. was whispered among the pious and respectable 
that he was in reality a betting man, who ostensibly 
attended race meetings in the capacity of a private 
gentleman. Young noblemen in London knew him 
for a money-lender pure and simple, whose associa- 
tion with the turf had less to do with horses than with 
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asses. Now, he was walking in his garden, gazing 
at the gaudy flowerbeds where red, yellow and blue 
rioted fiercely, and conversing earnestly with a seedy 
individual, known variously as his secretary or his 
solicitor, when he saw the Ambleside flag, and cried 
out in surprise. 

They had just been discussing the affairs of Lord 
Waring, wondering whether anything could be got 
out of him in the bankruptcy court, or if it were 
worth while waiting in the hope of his brother Mark 
coming to the rescue. 

"Be jabersl he's raised the wind, and it's flutter- 
ing his flag," O'Grady exclaimed, pointing to the 
distant gable. "Be jabers" was all the Irish 
O'Grady seemed to have inherited from the land of 
his birth, although he constantly explained that he 
"was Irish, and couldn't help it." Some persons, 
indeed, believed him to belong to a much older 
nationality. "Go round to the stables, Morse, and 
get the motor; we must be in at the start, or others 
will get at him." 

Thus, it came to pass that, while his lordship 
waited for the advent of at least one convivial soul 
to share his joy and relieve him of his first day's su- 
perfluous cash, O'Grady's car came swinging up 
the drive. Its approach was watched by Lord 
Waring from a window, which he flung wide, intend- 
ing to give a noisy welcome : but, when he recognized 
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the money-lender, his gayety turned to mirth of a 
cynical kind. 

O'Grady, on the strength of risky speculative ad- 
vances, always regarded himself as persona grata at 
the Ambleside gatherings, and had already paid his 
footing by providing a butt for his lordship's rather 
boisterous guests. No insults disturbed O'Grady's 
equilibrium, no jest was too coarse, no suggestion 
of rascality too pointed, if it provoked a laugh. He 
accepted them all. When he entered the house on 
this occasion, his hand was effusively seized by his 
host in burlesque welcome. 

" My first visitor is good old O'Grady. He has 
come to lend me more money. Bedad, there never 
was such a friend. You're looking bully, old man. 
How's Oireland?" The inquiry was followed by a 
slap on the back that knocked the breath out of the 
large, corpulent man. "Welcome to Ambleside. 
Everybody is welcome who wants to lend me money. 
That's why you've come, of course." 

"I'll be hanged if it is," was the retort. "It's on 
the matter of that last little loan, Lord Waring." 

"My dear O'Grady, between gentlemen the ques- 
tion of money is not mentioned outside an office. 
If I'm hard up, you'll lend me a thousand. If 
you're hard up, I'll do the same for you." 

" I thought, when I saw the flag — " 

" — ^That I'd raised the wind. Ah ! And I mis- 
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took your haste for eagerness to congratulate me." 

"This is Mr. Morse," interposed O'Grady, intro- 
ducing his shuffling friend, who as a matter of fact 
had been there twice before. "Mr. Morse is my 
solicitor, and is staying with me just now. He's 
been advising me upon that matter of your little 
loan." 

"I won't talk about money to-day, O'Grady, not 
until you've cashed me a cheque for a thousand 
pounds." 

"Eh?" 

"Ha, ha, look at the old rascal! See how his 
eyes bulge 1" cried Lord Waring. "You heard what 
I said. I want you to cash me a cheque for a thou- 
sand pounds. I'm all over money to-day." 

Both men stared dubiously, wondering whether 
this were one of their host's little pleasantries. 

"I've whisky and wine for you, and good cigars, 
everything that you can want," Arthur continued. 
"No one shall have it up against me that I neg- 
lected in the days of my prosperity the friends who 
lent me money in the day of adversity — at sixty per 
cent. Here's the cheque.'* 

"Is It your own?" ventured O'Grady. "I've only 
got a few notes on me." 

"The cheque is not mine, but my brother Mark's. 
There you are. Look at it, look at itl It's real, 
real !" 
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"I don't happen to have much cash on me," 
O'Grady persisted, "but my friend, Mr. Morse, may 
have a little — ^he's got lots, you know." 

At this, Morse grunted, blinked his little eyes, 
and nodded. 

"Perhaps," he suggested, "between us we can 
scrape up a couple of hundred in notes. The rest, 
no doubt, Lord Waring, you'll allow us to retain in 
payment of certain loans." 

"The jackals relieve me of my first thousand," 
Arthur cried, with a laugh. They were at a loss 
to understand his mirth. 

"Never mindl I'm going to spend a thousand 
pounds a day from now onward. Do you hear, a 
thousand pounds to-day, to-morrow, and the next 
day, and every dayl I'll pay you every cent I've 
borrowed, with interest at sixty per cent." 

"Has anything happened — anybody dead?" asked 
O'Grady, exchanging meaning looks with Morse. 

Lord Waring went over to the sideboard, took 
up a bottle of champagne, and called loudly for 
Oates. Glasses were set forth, and the guests ap- 
peared to equal each other in thirstiness. Their 
host joined them. He was excited, and feverishly 
noisy. He had not tasted food since the morning, 
but he aggressively clinked glasses with O'Grady and 
his seedy friend, applauded them, chaffed them, in- 
sulted them. 
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Presently, O'Grady cunningly brought the con- 
versation around to the subject of the cheque and 
the repayment of the loans. After relieving Mr. 
Morse of all his spare bank-notes, he suggested that 
he and his host should go into the study, and settle 
their business alone. Lord Waring led the way, 
bidding Morse apply himself to the bottle. 

"What's happened? Who's dead?" asked 
O'Grady as soon as they were free of Morse. 

"There has been no funeral," Arthur answered. 
"Fact is, I've sold something of value." 

"I thought all your property was gone. You 
borrowed money of me, saying you had no security, 
and now you give yourself away. You had some- 
thing to sell all the time." 

"Yes, but you wouldn't have lent me money upon 
it." 

"Upon what?" 

"The thing I sold. Only the devil himself deals 
in the article: but my dear brother Mark — observe 
the affection that creeps into my voice when I men- 
tion his name— will deal in anything." 

"Why didn't you come to me?" O'Grady re- 
monstrated. "I might have given you a better 
price. 

The money-lender was too inquisitive to let the 
matter drop and kept returning to it with cunning 
questions, pretending that he had been deceived. 
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When Lord Waring demanded a statement of his 
debts, and promised that they should be paid to the 
last farthing, with interest on interest if need be, and 
requested a few thousands accommodation money, 
O'Grady shook his head as if the whole affair were 
a joke. 

"Mr. Mark would never do it without substantial 
security," he declared. 

The wine was mounting in Arthur's head, and he 
laughed boisterously at O'Grady's burning curios- 
ity. 

"I've half a mind to tell you," he said, "but on a 
condition: it must remain your secret. You have a 
right to some explanation before you part with your 
money." 

"My boy, you can trust me with your life," came 
the eager response. 

"With my life, ehl Well, that's mortgaged — 
sold outright. The buyer will forclose in a year, 
and then — " Arthur made a significant gesture. 
"Does that make my meaning clear?" 

O'Grady shook his head. 

"Listen. I'll tell you the whole business. But 
remember, you're the only one that will know. I 
tell you because you trusted me, and for a few days 
I shall want your help. As I'm going to get rid 
of a thousand a day, I can't let the grass grow under 
my feet. The thing I sold is useless to me — ^my 
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title. It has robbed me of the fellowship of poor 
men, and gained me the contempt of rich ones. I'm 
tired of it. Within a year, my brother will be Lord 
Waring 1 Do you understand now?" His eyes 
flashed, and there was no suspicion of banter; a 
gleam of fierceness shot out as he thrust his face 
nearer the money-lender's. "My brother Mark is 
socially ambitious. You know how unpopular he is 1 
Well, he thinks he can put all that right if he has 
my title, plus his money, and my seat in the Lords 
— a position which he seems to think I cheated him 
out of by being born first. Then, again, he seems 
afraid that I may one day marry and have children, 
when his property will revert to them. By clearing 
me out of the way, the family name, which I have 
degraded by my poverty, will be rehabilitated, and 
my title and my land will go down snugly and se- 
curely along the skinflint line. Do you understand 
now ?" 

"I'm beginning," the startled O'Grady admitted, 
dubiously. 

"Ah, those things don't appeal to you," Arthur 
mused. "To a man like Mark, and in a lesser 
degree to me, they mean a good deal. You see, 
we've been brought up with different ideas— on a 
code system as it were. 

"Do you mean to say, Mr. Mark's been such a 
mug as to hand over to you a fortune on your word 
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of honor, with that as the only security?" O'Grady 
demanded, incredulously. 

"Exactly, but, as I said, our ways are not yours, 
Mr. O'Grady." 

"You really mean to go through with it ? It's all 
straight? He's given you your inheritance, and at 
the end of the year you'll pop off? Supposing you 
don't feel like popping off, how's he going to make 
you ? He can't put the law on you ; it ain't a legal 
bond. He couldn't recover a cent — if there was 
one left." 

"How clearly you put It ! But, you see, I happen 
to have given my word. In twelve months, I shall 
be dead. If I lived, I should be the greatest scoun- 
drel unhanged." 

"Easy talking, easy talking ! But, when the time 
comes — well, I reckon it's better to be a backslider 
than a corpse. You'll be alive right enough. Be 
jabers ! it's the oddest sort of confidence trick I ever 
struck. But I'll bet you're alive this time next year, 
or I'll eat my hat." 

"Wrong, my cheery sportsman. Ten to one, I'm 
not." 

"I'll take you. I'll take it in thousands," gurgled 
O'Grady, offering his broad, fat palm. 

"Done! Ten thousand to one," laughed Lord 
Waring, jumping at a wager. "Ten thousand to 
one I'm dead in a year from to-day." 
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O'Grady whipped out his pocket-book, and scrib- 
bled a record of the bet, while his host laughed. 

"You bet me ten thousand to one that you won't 
be alive this day twelve months 1 Don't laugh. If 
you believe it, sign on. You'll be alive right 
enough. It's a bet. A real sporting offer, and I 
take you." He thrust a pencil into the young man's 
hand. 

"I tell you it's simply throwing your money away, 
O'Grady," Arthur said. "Besides, what shall I do 
with your thousand when I'm disembodied? A 
quaint position, isn't it?" 

"Well, p'raps there's somebody you'd like to leave 
a bit to?" the money-lender suggested. "You ain't 
signed yet." 

"Here, let me think it out. If I die a natural 
death, the bet's off, I presume?" 

"Certainly." 

"And, if I don't end my rotten existence at the 
appointed hour, you'll come to me for ten thousand 
pounds. Man alive 1 I shouldn't have it. But 
you needn't worry, I shall be dead right enough." 

"You can't run through all you've got in a year." 

"Wrong again. You'll see. But how could I 
claim my thousand from you when I'm under 
ground?" 

"Better make it a bill. You give me one for ten 
thousand, due this day twelve months. If you die, 
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you can't meet it. Fll draw it like that. If you're 
alive, you must If you die, my thousand will go 
to your estate, or to anybody you like. I'll give you 
a bill." 

Lord Waring was still inclined to treat the matter 
as a jest, but O'Grady persisted. 

"Just for a lark 1 Just the sort of wager a sports- 
man like you should jump at, Lord Waring." 

"Very well, then, I'll sign," Arthur agreed, at last. 

O'Grady, having gained his point, drew the con- 
versation away from the wager to some debts of long 
standing, and received promise of payment in a few 
days, if he would supply a temporary loan until the 
first instalment should come from Mark. He sug- 
gested going home at once for the money, but his 
lordship would not be left alone. 

Of a sudden, however, horses clattered Into the 
stable-yard, bringing two red-faced, loud-voiced 
young men, the sons of a local millionaire brewer, 
Jim and Bob Akers, cads both, but furious sports- 
men of the hard-drinking, hard-swearing, quick- 
wagering type. It was Jim Akers who had helped 
to ride Helene down in the senseless dash for the 
dangerous jump. They saw to the comfort of their 
horses first, and sought their host afterward. They 
were never particularly welcome, but they invaded 
the place as if it were their own. They pretended 
to be hugely delighted to see O'Grady, who was al- 
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ways a butt on these occasions and the recipient of a 
good many thinly veiled insults. They shook their 
host by the hand, but slapped O'Grady on the back. 

"O'Grady, bedad! It's pleased we are to meet 
an Irish gentleman, begorral Is it O'Grady who 
has brought luck and lucre to our noble Arthur? 
The flag is flying again." 

**Be jabbers, no^ it's not the few hundreds I could 
lend him. It's hundreds of thousands, this time." 

"True enough, for once," laughed Arthur. "I'm 
on my financial feet again, boys — congratulate me 1" 

"With all our hearts and both our hands," the new- 
comers cried. "Who's winged it hence ?" 

"Nobody. I'm indebted to my sweet and amiable 
brother for an extraordinary act of generosity. He 
has rendered unto Caesar a good round sum in thou- 
sands — if not quite all that is Caesar's, at least most 
of it. And the money is going to fly, too, which 
is more to the point. Shining Light will run for 
the Leger, after all. I'll buy her back, if I have 
to pay her weight in gold." 

Soon, others of Arthur's familiars in the neighbor- 
hood arrived at the house to greet the returned 
prodigal. Several hours were passed over cards and 
wine, and the host, to his considerable chagrin, won 
heavily, for the first time in many months. Now 
that he could afford to scorn her favor, Chance 
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smiled on him. The irony of it moved him to dis- 
gust. 

It was late when Arthur ostentatiously escorted 
O'Grady and Morse to their motor, giving an arm 
to each with ironic cordiality. The eyes of the 
visitors blinked in the glare, and their legs were un- . 
steady; but no one had noticed that their host 
scarcely touched anything. He bade the money- 
lenders good-bye with exaggerated courtesy, and 
laughed gayly when O'Grady, as a parting shot, re- 
minded him of his wager. 

The night air revived the occupants of the speed- 
ing car, and O'Grady explained the nature of the 
wager to which reference had been made. Morse 
did not quite see the point of it, and asked the rea- 
son for his companion's chuckling satisfaction. 

"Given your wits a holiday, eh?" was the con- 
temptuous query. "It's as plain as the nose on your 
face. He mustn't die: he must live — and we get 
ten thousand pounds." 

" But he'll run through every penny." 

"He won't. He mustn't. He's a little crazy 
now, after so many years on the steps of the bank- 
ruptcy court, but he'll wake up presently." 

"How can you stop the fool from blowing out 
his brains?" Morse demanded. "He has his own 
ideas of honor, or you wouldn't have trusted him, 
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and his brother wouldn't have parted unless he 
knew the fellow could be relied upon." 

"Work your brain a little harder, Morse. What 
if Mr. Mark Waring died first? That would free 
Lord Waring, and I should get my ten thousand." 

"A small chance !" 

"It mustn't be left to chance," was O'Grady's 
sententious comment. 

"Eh?" 

"I repeat, Mark Waring may die first. Ten 
thousand pounds is a good sum. If the life of a 
man stood between you and the handling of such a 
sum, you wouldn't scruple to— er— ^h, Morse?" 

"You don't mean — " 

"Yes, I dol" O'Grady snarled. "Wc needn't do 
anjrthing ourselves. But — ^well, it'll be awkward 
for Mr. Mark, I'm thinking 1" 

Morse was silent. He was familiar with the 
methods of his master, but this was going a step 
farther than usual. The night wind seemed sud- 
denly cold, and he shuddered. O'Grady gripped his 
friend's arm, and thrust his ugly face close. 

"It ain't so very difficult, Morse — ^not when you 
think of it calmly. There are a dozen ways a man 
may die — by accident. His horse might stumble in 
the dark; he might be shot accidentally on the moors; 
he might go down a coal mine, and the rope might 
break." 
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**Yes, yes, I understand. But — " 

"Cheer up, my midnight croaker 1" O'Grady 
urged. "We'll have his lordship. He was mighty 
affable to-night; but I don't trust his nice manners. 
There was a nasty, sarcastic ring behind it all. Once 
or twice, he looked at you, Morse, as though he'd 
like to use his boot. But never mind. Ten thou- 
sand pounds will cover a lot of insults." 

"I'm not going to have anything to do with it," 
Morse cried. 

"No, of course not," was the easy answer, "nor 
I. I know a trick worth two of that;" and 
O'Grady chuckled contentedly. 
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CHAPTER V 



IN IMAGINATION A LORD 



MARK WARING sat in his study, ruffling 
his hair as he bent over documents, trans- 
fers, share-certificates and bonds, groaning 
every few minutes as he thought of the immensity 
of the sum he was paying his brother. At intervals, 
he would pace the room thoughtfully, drawing him- 
self up to his full height and squaring his shoulders, 
in imagination addressing his peers as Lord Waring, 
and being welcomed as a heaven-sent legislator, with 
the double qualification of blue blood and business ex- 
perience. 

He went back to the table, and restudied the docu- 
ments there, sighing heavily as he murmured vary- 
ing amounts aloud. 

"I'll not think about the loss of the money," he 
said, "I'll only remember the other side of the bar- 
gain. rU make a stir in Parliament without going 
on my knees to beg a grimy electorate to put me into 
the lower house. My voice will be heard by right 
of birth. Three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
pounds! It is wicked, terrible. I must replace it 
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somehow. I must marry money. But it will be a 
tremendous shortage to put right." 

A sharp rap at the door brought him out of the 
clouds. 

"Come in," he called 

The silent Parker, whom Mark favored as his con- 
fidential servant, entered the room, and announced: 

"A gentleman to see you, sir." He delivered the 
card, which Mark examined with puckered brows 
and a puzzled expression. 

"Dr. Carl Schenck. I don't know the man. 
What can his business be? Well, show him in." 

Parker presently returned with a sturdy, thick-set 
man of about fifty. He was of medium height, and 
plainly a German, with the inevitable spectacles. His 
manner was quick, his bearing military. 

"Mr. Mark Varing?" he questioned, eagerly. 

Mark inclined his head. 

"You not know my name. I not speak Englis 
very veil, but you vill understand. You are the 
friend of Mr. von Gerold?" 

"I know the gentleman slightly," answered Mark, 
"I am hardly his friend. He is a tenant of mine." 

"I am the doctor who examined the lady, Miss von 
Gerold, the one whom your brother nearly kill." 

"Ah, a bad business, a bad business 1" Mark inter- 
jected. "If one could only do something to remedy 
that great wrong — " 
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"That is vy I come to sec you," the visitor cried. 
"I vas brought over from my country to sec dc lady. 
I see her, and say that with trouble she can be cured. 
All she vant is my treatment, but Herr von Gcrold, 
he listen to dese Englis doctors, they say no, they all 
say no, and he viU not listen to me. I tell him, if I 
not treat his daughter, she vill not valk at all, no be 
in good healths, not marry. My treatments require 
nurses, and vill cost some money : he vill not pay dis 
money — and he is her father 1" 

"Mr. von Gerold is not a rich man," said Mark, 
unable to understand the evident excitement of the 
doctor. 

"He is not poor," snapped the German, indig- 
nantly. 

"Indeed, you are mistaken, his poverty is well 
known. He has a nice little place, and keeps it up 
for his daughter at great sacrifice to himself, exact- 
ing the uttermost for every farthing he spends. I 
have admired his management: he can get more for 
a sovereign than can most of us. But, even so, he 
has the greatest difficulty to make both ends meet on 
his small income. He never fails to bewail his pov- 
erty." 

The German's eyes opened so wide with astonish- 
ment that they seemed in danger of falling out of his 
head. 
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"Vat you say?" he cried, spluttering with rage. 
"Herr von Ceroid poor! I know him one of the 
richest men in my country. He owns tin mines in 
Bavaria, and he come over there every year to take 
back much money to this country, all the wealth of 
my native town." 

"Eh?" exclaimed Mark, incredulously, to whom 
this was startling news. 

"He has a great lot of money, I tell you, a lot to 
keep — ^but not to spend. He is a — ^vat you call it?" 

"A miser?" suggested Mark. 

"Ah, the vord 1 I not speak Englis veil, not out 
of common vords. He say *I am so poor,' but he 
is richer than you or me. He keep it all locked up." 

"Extraordinary," murmured Mark, and he 
frowned as he remembered von Gerold's plausible 
and successful pleadings for a lower rent when the 
lease of his house was renewed. "Well, and what 
do you want me to do?" he asked, at last. 

"I vant you to come with me to Herr von Cer- 
oid, and make argument with him." 

"I'm afraid I'm too busy just now," Mark ob- 
jected. 

"You say just last minute you do anything to help 
the lady, do you not?" the physician argued, indig- 
nantly. 

"Yes, but my brother's affairs are not mine." 
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"Ah, you are as bad as her father! It is a glrPs 
life, and you vill not come," cried the disappointed 
German. 

"Do you wish me to go now?" Mark questioned, 
doubtfully. 

"I have a carriage in wait. You go vith me, and 
speak to him straight out, and tell him how the life 
of his daughter vill be saved. It is the cure I want, 
not money, you understand. What good is all his 
money to the lady ven he dies, if she do not have the 
use of her legs? I ask again, vill you come?" 

The visitor gesticulated so excitedly that Mark 
consented with a shrug of the shoulders. Forthwith, 
they drove together to von Gerold's house, and 
on the way passed a number of hunters, led by 
the grooms of the horse-dealer, Jessop, who was rid- 
ing ahead. Mark recognized the animals at once 
as his brother's. They had previously been claimed 
by Jessop, and were now going back to their old 
master. Evidently, Arthur was beginning already 
to spend freely. Mark fumed as he watched the pro- 
cession of glossy animals, and glared in answer to 
Jessop's polite greeting. The people of the neigh- 
borhood were always civil to Mark, the man of 
money; but to-day Jessop positively beamed with 
quite a new geniality. He had heard that Mark 
had suddenly turned beneficent, and had handed over 
a fortune to his spendthrift brother. Arthur had 
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lost no time In fulfilling this part of the bargain, that 
Mark should have all the credit due to an unselfish, 
generous brother. The irony of it appealed, and 
the news had spread like wildfire. 

Mr. von Gerold's house, originally a farm home- 
stead, was shut off from the high road by a long wall, 
and adjoined by picturesque outbuildings over which 
creepers were trained in profusion. "A charming 
place," thought Mark characteristically, as he passed 
through the outer gate, "and worth a good deal more 
than he pays for it." 

The name of Mr. Waring secured prompt admit- 
tance, and the two were shown into an oak-paneled 
room at the back of the house, with windows look- 
ing on a lawn. In the center of the garden was the 
fountain pool, beside which Helene's chair rested in 
the shade of an over-hanging cherry tree. This was 
the first time Mark had seen his property since 
the lease was signed, two years ago, and he noted with 
satisfaction, not untinged with annoyance, how a ju- 
dicious expenditure of money had converted the ram- 
bling old place into a bijou mansion of the picturesque 
sort. A wing had been added; the outbuildings were 
thatched; the gardens laid out with lawns and ter- 
races down to the edge of the brook, which by 
damming had been converted into a miniature lake. 
The old farmyard was gone, the orchard made into 
a pleasure ground, and the adjoining meadow was 
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now become a trim paddock, newly planted with 
privet hedgerows and ornamental trees. 

Mr. von Ceroid was a very old-looking man, bent 
of back, with white hair falling over his forehead 
and down the sides of his face. But his eye was 
bright as a hawk's, his lips were thin and hard, his 
expression was querulous and suspicious. He wore 
a small, black skull-cap, and used an old-fashioned 
crutch stick to support him. At a casual glance, he 
seemed to be about seventy years of age, but was 
doubtless many years younger. In a way, he was 
handsome, but the face was marred by the restless, 
discontented expression of the keen gray eyes. At 
sight of the German physician, he drew himself up, 
and his face grew harsh. 

"Whatl You here again 1" was his curt greeting. 

"Yes, I come back to try and save your daughter 
from a vicked father," the doctor exclaimed, un- 
daunted. 

"I paid you your fee, sir — go away." 

"Speak to him," pleaded the German, turning to 
Mark with a gesture of despair. 

"Permit me to apologize for intruding in your af- 
fairs, Mr. von Gerold," Mark said promptly. "I 
come at the request of this gentleman, who tells me 
he cannot make you understand, owing to his lack of 
English, that your daughter, who was so unfortu- 
nately disabled by my reckless brother, can be cured, 
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if you will permit a certain treatment, which must 
extend over a long period." 

"I have heard all this before," von Ceroid snarled. 
"And allow me to inform you, sir, that I have spent 
a small fortune over this business already. The 
English doctors hold an entirely different opinion 
from that of this gentleman." 

"Bahl It is your duty as a father to try every- 
thing. I vill not take your denial with seriousness," 
spluttered the German. 

Then followed an argument, during which von 
Gerold seemed to lose all self-control, striking the 
ground fiercely with his stick, and snapping out his 
words as angrily as the German. During the alter- 
cation, Mark heard the names of the four great physi- 
cians who had decided against the treatment, and, 
knowing the position they held, he felt rather foolish 
in having listened to this excitable stranger. While 
the matter was discussed with increasing petulance, 
Mark's eyes wandered out of the window to the 
dainty figure of the girl in the invalid chair. He 
had never before seen Miss von Gerold, of whom 
people talked so much after the accident. Every- 
body had discovered, now that she was an invalid, 
what a beautiful girl she was, and wondered what 
she would do when her father died, having heard so 
much about his poverty from his own lips. The 
German, however, had given Mark a new point of 
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view. The girl out there was in all probability an 
heiress. He was eager to speak with her, and, being 
weary of the discussion, suggested that they should 
go out into the garden and put the matter before the 
girl herself, leaving it to her to decide. The Ger- 
man's furious anger at von Gerold's objection to the 
expense, and an incautious reference to the Bavarian 
mines reduced the old man to hurried submission. 
His eyes wandered uneasily from the physician to 
Mark, as he wondered how much his landlord had 
heard. It would be better to fall in with any pro- 
posal than to have his true financial position known 
in this out-of-the-way corner where he had painstak- 
ingly established a reputation for poverty. 

Helene, seeing the three men approach, turned in 
her chair to greet them with a glance of languid in- 
terest. The doctor she knew, and Mark was not 
altogether a stranger. For his part, he had expected 
to see a pale-faced invalid, worn and weary, and he 
was obviously surprised to discover her bright-eyed 
and rosy of cheek. Indeed, he had never before seen 
anything quite so dainty as this lovely girl. More- 
over, there was the glamour of gold about her. He 
was immediately concerned for her welfare, and as 
eager as the German to argue on her behalf. 

"This, Helene," von Gerold said at once, "is Mr. 
Mark Waring, our neighbor and landlord. We 
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have no cause to love the name he bears, but an ap- 
parently kindly intention brings him here. This per- 
son" — ^he indicated the German — "you have seen be- 
fore." 

The girl scarcely noticed the physician, but she 
smiled at Mark, and a blush mounted to her cheek. 

"I'm pleased to meet Lord Waring's brother," 
she said, with a pretty inclination of the head. 

"I am afraid I regard it as a misfortune to be 
Lord Waring's brother," he replied. 

At that, Helene's eyes were fixed upon him in gen- 
uine astonishment, while her cheek paled. It was 
evident that she was laboring to suppress annoyance, 
but Mark supposed it was the presence of the physi- 
cian that irritated her. 

"Now, sir, say what you have to say, and be done 
with It," cried the old man, stamping away up and 
down the lawn, muttering to himself. 

Mark explained, in a prim, formal manner, the 
general trend of the German's argument, and urged 
the girl to prevail upon her father to allow this treat- 
ment, which, as Dr. Schenck fully believed, would 
restore her to health. As Mark talked, Helene's 
eyes sought her father's in surprised inquiry, but the 
old man avoided her gaze. At last, she addressed 
him: 

"Father, why was I not told of this before?" 
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Under his daughter's gaze, the old man fairly 
cringed, and murmured something about "terrible ex- 
pense." 

"But, surely, father, we can economize somehow,** 
Helene remonstrated. "We must try. It didn't 
seem to matter, at first, what the doctors said, but 
now — ^now, I want to try anything and everything 
that holds out a promise of recovery. I will endure 
anything!" Her utterance was choked by emotion, 
which she tried in vain to suppress in the presence of 
strangers. 

"The money vill be all right," cried the German, 
with a meaning glance at von Gerold. "He know 
that." 

"Very well, very well. Let the nurses be sent 
for," cried the old man, white with anger, and glar- 
ing at Schenck as though the physician had robbed 
him. "Between you, I shall die in the workhouse. 
But never mind, my life can only be a short one — 
I'm a very old man." And he walked away, mut- 
tering to himself. 

Having gained his point, the German was so over- 
joyed that he talked almost glibly, assuring the girl 
that she had to thank Mr. Mark Waring for bring- 
ing about this interview with her father. 

Mark bowed stiffly in recognition of Hclene's 
thanks. He was wondering whether the treatment 
would be successful, and whether, as an heiress, she 
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would marry — ^and whom. If she recovered, what 
a charming Lady Waring she would makel How 
strange that he should have been thinking this very 
morning about marrying money, and here, at his 
very door, was the most delightful girl he had ever 
seen! Rather young perhaps, but, on the other 
hand, too inexperienced to have pronounced views 
of her own in opposition to those of a husband. His 
manner warmed as these things passed through his 
mind, and there was graciousness in his voice as he 
said: 

"I can only hope that my intercession may be pro- 
ductive of good. Miss von Ceroid, although I fear 
the very name of Waring must give you pain." 

"Oh, dear no 1" Helene exclaimed, frankly. 

"It is kind of you to say that," Mark went on, 
"but, believe me, it is with sorrow that I remember 
I am the brother of the man who so shamefully in- 
jured you." 

The girl answered with sudden coldness : 

"You seem to be very bitter about your brother. 
I cherish no resentment for what couldn't be helped." 

"Couldn't be helped I" echoed Mark, scornfully. 
"My dear young lady, I was riding a little in the 
rear, and saw the whole thing. It was most wil- 
fully done. It IS only your kindness and generosity 
that allow you to talk like that." 

"Ah, there you are mistaken," Helene retorted. 
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"Lord Waring and I are quite good friends now. 
He came to see me the other day, and it hurt me to 
see how much he had taken the affair to heart." 

At this revelation, Mark frowned, and tried to 
turn the conversation. 

"Don't you find it dull to be penned up here all 
day? But perhaps you drive sometimes?" 

"No, we have no horses," was the answer, "only 
my pony, and he would hate being put between the 
shafts." 

"My stables are at your service, Miss von Gerold. 
Let me save you from becoming a prisoner in your 
own grounds, charming though they are." 

" Thank you very much," she answered, pleas- 
antly. "But I'm afraid my father wouldn't allow 
it. He is very proud. Besides, I am very happy 
here, even though a prisoner." 

"But it is such a small thing. Miss von Gerold. 
Surely, you will allow me to make this slight repara- 
tion for the wrong done by my brother." 

"Thank you, but I'm sure Lord Waring himself 
would do anything possible to make my enforced idle- 
ness more easily bearable," Helene answered icily, 
angered at last, and she said good-bye curtly. 

Mark was quite unprepared for this sudden re- 
buke, and he showed his discomfiture, as he rejoined 
von Gerold and the physician. 

When they were gone, the girl allowed herself the 
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joy of hope. Perhaps, after all, there might be a 
reprieve from the sentence of perpetual helplessness. 
While she dreamed, she was joined by her nurse, 
Mrs. Brooks, who was deeply interested in the visi- 
tors. 

"That was Mr. Mark Waring, wasn't it?" she 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"What a nice gentleman 1" 

"Why do you think so. Brooks?" 

"Oh, I forget you don't hear all the news now. 
Miss Helene." 

"What news?" the girl questioned, rather list- 
lessly. 

"Why, he has handed over the old lord's fortune 
to his dreadful brother, that awful Lord Waring. 
The young lord was disinherited by his father, but 
Mr. Mark, of his own free will, has handed every- 
thing back to him — ^three millions, or some such sum." 
The nurse's ideas of money beyond fifty pounds were 
very vague. 

As she reflected on this Information, Helene found 
herself regretful over her coldness to this benefactor 
who spoke so bitterly of his brother, yet treated him 
with such lavish generosity. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LORD WARING VISITS HELENE 

HEEL my chair to a point where I can 
see the hedge, Brooks," Helenc com- 
manded. ^'I want to be where I can 
look down the road." 

"Lor', miss, he won't come!" the nurse remon- 
strated. "There's no relyin' on the likes of 'im. 
What he says one day he forgets the next." 

"Don't, Brooks. You vex me when you show 
such prejudice against Lord Waring. You know no 
more than you have heard — spiteful gossip. . . . 
Is my hat quite straight?" 

"Yes, Miss Helenc.'* 

"Am I pale?" 

"No, miss, you're as fresh as a daisy." 

The girl certainly looked the picture of health, 
and her eyes sparkled with excitement as she watched 
the roadway for a sign of Lord Waring's black 
horse. He had written to say that he was off to 
London, but would come first to thank her for her 
letter, and to say good-bye, because it was uncertain 
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when he would return, or whether he would return 
at all. The words were ominous, and they had 
struck a chill to Helene's heart. He seemed to be 
the only man she had ever known on very intimate 
terms. The thought caused her to smile, for she 
had but exchanged a few words with him, and re- 
ceived one letter. Yet, she had a claim upon him. 
Had he not himself admitted it? 

She had waited most impatiently; and now the 
appointed hour was come — ^but no Lord Waring. 
There was a book in her lap which she had vainly 
endeavored to read ; the book lay unheeded, and she 
reclined in her chair, watching for the laggard visi- 
tor. 

The sound of hoofs upon the road in the far dis- 
tance announced a horseman, and presently, in the 
opening between the trees. Lord Waring appeared 
upon his black horse, cantering on the grass border of 
the highway. He was strangely agitated at the pros- 
pect of this meeting. Helene's face had lingered in 
his memory so vividly that he was able to recall her 
at any moment of the day, like a vision; and yet he 
was wondering all the way what on earth to say to 
her — how to conceal his shamefaced confusion in 
her presence. He realized that she was a woman, 
not a child — and, moreover, that she was very beau- 
tiful. 
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Helene's book dropped to the gravel path. She 
waved her hand, and gazed eagerly, joyously, as he 
scrambled through the hedge. 

He was quite another Lord Waring to-day, fault- 
lessly groomed, and carrying himself with a dignified 
ease very different from the reckless, despairing de- 
meanor of the previous visit. He bowed ceremoni- 
ously as he approached, yet reddened like a school- '^ 
boy. Now that he was here, Helene, also, was con- ^ 
fused, and blushed at her temerity in requesting the 
visit. What must he think of her? 

He held out his hand, and the grasp was like that 
of an old friend. Neither spoke beyond a formal 
greeting, because there seemed nothing more to say. 
He looked at her with his big brown eyes, steadily 
and critically, for a moment, and she noted with 
quick sympathy that his lips were hard set, that red 
spots burned upon his cheeks. 

Brooks discreetly walked away, much impressed 
by the visitor's handsome bearing. He was much 
more of a gentleman to look at than was Mr. Mark, 
and a very gallant figure. 

Helene was the first to speak. 

"You are going away. Lord Waring?" 

"Yes," Arthur answered, "to London. I'm tak- 
ing up my quarters there." 

"Ah, we have heard of your good fortune." 

"What good fortune?" he asked, sharply. 
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The girl was confused by his tone, and stammered 
a lame explanation. 

"We heard that you had inherited great wealth, 
or something of the sort, and that has, I hope, made 
you less despondent than when you were here last." 

He laughed awkwardly, but the ice was broken. 

"I was tired of life, then. I was broken down 
by a variety of burdens, not the least of which was 
my remorse for the wrong I did you. Oh, Miss von 
Ceroid, don't tell me that there is no hope." 

His voice grew very tender and soft, for he was 
afraid to mention the painful subject, yet eager to 
know the truth. His eyes furtively wandered to 
her. 

"At first, I thought that there was none," Helene 
replied, simply. "But it appears there is, for a Ger- 
man doctor has great faith in my ultimate recovery, 
if I undergo a certain treatment." 

"Heaven grant it may be successful 1 It must be ! 
Who is the German doctor?" 

"A Dr. Schenck. I fancy he must be a friend of 
your family. He came here with a relation of yours 
Mr. Mark Waring brought the doctor, and also 
tried to persuade my father to give the treatment 
a chance." 

"Indeed 1" murmured Lord Waring, astonished. 

"Yes. My father is rather — rather peculiar about 
money matters. The treatment is very expensive." 
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"But what has Mark to do with that?" Arthur de- 
manded, excitedly. 

"Oh, nothing at all! He only came, I believe, to 
plead on behalf of the doctor, who speaks English 
very badly. Your brother was very kind. He of- 
fered to lend me his carriage, but I refused because — 
because he did not impress me favorably. He is 
your brother, but so unlike you 1 And I'm sorry to 
say, I'm very much a slave to my first impressions. 
My first instinct was to dislike him. He evidently is 
very plain spoken. He annoyed me by his references 
to you." 

"He is my half-brother only." 

"I didn't know that. Anyhow, I won't accept his 
carriage." 

"Have minel" Arthur exclaimed. "But, better 
still, you shall have one of your own. It is my fault 
that you are a prisoner in your garden, so let me 
give you the means of occasional escape. As for 
Mark's generosity — " He burst Into a fit of mirth- 
less laughter, from which he recovered suddenly, 
scowling and sullen. "Mark had some object in 
making that offer," he muttered to himself. "He 
doesn't do anything for nothing. Did he talk of 
making reparation for the sake of the 'family honor' 
— or what was his idea?" 

"He did not speak very kindly pf you," the girl 
admitted. " But why do you say he isn't generous?" 
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She was tingling with a woman's natural curiosity to 
know the truth about Mark and the wonderful gift. 

*'I suppose youVe heard that he has given me a 
fortune?" 

"My maid did tell me some such story." 

"It isn't true," Arthur cried, hotly. "He gave 
me nothing. I sold him something that was price- 
less. Because my father was a miser, and hated me 
for my youthful follies, Mark was given the inherit- 
ance that should have come to me with the title. 
Not a penny did I ever have from him without giv- 
ing the maximum of security. And, when all my 
worldly goods were swallowed up by this worthy 
brother at good profit to himself, I sold him the last 
thing I possessed." 

"Indeed," murmured Helene In wonderment, 
hardly understanding, but watching Intently the vary- 
ing emotions in his face, "I'm so sorry 1" She put 
out her right hand Involuntarily, and he clasped it 
In his. 

The strangely troubled look that she had seen once 
before In his face had reappeared now. He was 
staring ahead In an absent way, still clasping her 
hand as though she were a little child. His grip 
tightened until It hurt. Yet, she kept a sympathetic 
countenance, and looked up at him pathetically with 
her big, trusting eyes. At last, he turned and met 
her gaze. 
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"What am I talking about? What am I saying?" 
he cried, releasing her hand and becoming suddenly 
aware that in the presence of this sweet girl he had 
lost all formality. 

At that moment, his attention was attracted by a 
horseman on the road outside who came along at a 
swift gallop, but stopped on seeing Lord Waring's 
horse tethered by the roadside. It was the groom 
from Ambleside, and he was gazing around anx- 
iously, looking for his master, who, he knew, could 
not be far away. 

"Someone for me, I fancy," Arthur said. "He 
has a telegram in his hand." He walked to the 
hedge, and called the man, who delivered the mis- 
sive. With very mixed feelings, he scanned the curt 
words : 

Accident to Mark, come at once — Life despaired of. 

Parker. 

After a hurried explanation to Helene, Arthur 
rode post-haste to Fancourt, with the words of the 
telegram ringing in his brain: "Life despaired of." 
After entering the gates of the home park, he had 
still half-a-mile to go before arriving at the house; 
and, as he looked round at the fine old place, he could 
not repress the thought that, if Mark were to die, it 
would all be his. If Mark died, and he came to his 
own, he would reform. He would see more of 
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wish, yet mesmerizing her with those steady, kindly 
eyes, which penetrated her very soul. 

So, Lord Waring took tea with Helene, consult- 
ing his watch every few minutes, and begrudging the 
flitting of time, which necessitated his hurrying off 
to Ambleside. It was Helene who did most of the 
talking: and he watched her, fascinated, as she 
poured out tea, admiring the slimness of her hand, 
the dainty poise of her head, the clear purity of her 
skin, and the strange, musical quality of her voice, 
which soothed him into such peacefulness as he had 
not known for years. Her influence was strangely 
spiritual and satisfying. Having stayed until the 
very last moment, Arthur's parting exhortations to 
the girl were to make valiant and continued efforts 
to walk. 

She promised faithfully, adding demurely and 
very candidly: 

"It would come so much easier if you were here 
to insist. But, when I'm alone with Mis^ Watson, 
or Brooks, somehow I can't. My will/doesn't seem 
strong enough." 

"If I can be of any help, comnrfand me," was the 
ready answer. "It is a duty I would perform only 
too willingly." 

It was on Helene's tongue to cry: "Then, come 
again I" But she remembered his contemplated visit 
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"That much I know. What was it?" 

"He was in the collieries to-day, my lord, where 
the men are asking for higher wages, which Mr. 
Mark has refused to give them." 

"Never mind that. The accident I Explain." 

"A truck, my lord. Mr. Mark was knocked down 
by a truck on a siding." 

"Get on, man, get onl What happened?" 

"There seems to be a suspicion, my lord, that the 
truck's getting loose was not entirely an accident, but 
spite on the part of some of the miners." 

"How?" 

"Mr. Mark was going over the mine with some 
gentlemen. The truck got loose upon a slope some- 
how, and came round a bend when nobody expected 
it. Several gentlemen narrowly escaped being run 
over. Mr. Mark was with the directors, I believe. 
Everybody got clear, except Mr. Mark, who was 
knocked down and stunned. He has remained un- 
conscious ever since." 

"A doctor is with him, of course 1" 

"Two, my lord. One from the collieries at Black- 
lock, who brought him home, the other from Mar- 
ket Walton." 

"What do they say?" 

"Well, they don't seem to think the case is as bad 
as it seemed at first to threaten. The master has 
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received a very nasty blow, but it is not likely to be 
fatal." 

"I'll see him," Arthur said, abruptly. 

Parker gravely ascended the stairs to the room 
where the owner of Fancourt lay, half-dressed, upon 
a bed, with two doctors in attendance. When Ar- 
thur saw his brother thus lying there, white and help- 
less, all uncharitableness left him. He realized 
suddenly that Mark was very much alone. There 
was not a soul who cared enough about the man to 
be at his side in this extremity— only those whose 
services were for hire, and a half-brother with less 
than liking for him. The situation was pathetic in 
a way. Arthur pitied his brother, but, as he could 
be of no assistance, he remained no Icmger than ap- 
pearances demanded. 

Downstairs, he found Parker in the hall, expostu- 
lating with a poor woman who was standing upon 
the doorstep. She was carrying a babe in her arms, 
and two little ones were dinging to her skirt. The 
group was pitifully in contrast to the magnificence 
of the old hall, with its massive, brass-studded oak 
door, its rich Turkey carpets, its bronzes and tapes- 
tries, and the carved staircase leading to the gallery 
above. The woman and her little ones were be- 
grimed with dust. One of the children was so 
weary it had sank on the stone steps. The elder, 
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quest of her tcHder JiCart — ^nay, in surrendering to 
conquest, in worsmp^of her wonderful youth. She 
aroused all that^asSbest in him. Indeed, she ad- 
mired him fon^ualities that he knew were his, which 
the world ij/general denied to him, which his course 
of life, *TOO, seemed to deny. He was obsessed 
now by a desire to stand well in her sight. Yet, he 
knew it were rank folly to make a tie that would in- 
crease his hunger for life at the end of the year. 
What would she think if she knew? She would be 
repulsed, horrified. If he became more to her than 
friend, she would suffer agonies. These reflections 
brought the only possible decision. It would be 
criminal to win her love, and then leave her, broken 
in spirit as well as crippled in body. 

No, not crippled in body 1 Helene must get well, 
if all the physicians in Europe had to be dragged to 
England for the cure. How completely she had 
surrendered to his dictation, and had actually walked, 
after four great physicians had declared that she 
would never walk again 1 Why, it was really neces- 
sary to her welfare that he should help her back to 
strength and movement. Yes, he was justified in 
doing that much: but no more. If the sweets of 
love must be added to the other ingredients of his 
cup of pleasure, he could seek Olga, whose smiles 
could doubtless be re-won. 

Arthur shrewdly suspected that Olga would be glad 
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garden," she suggested,^^Kied by that instinct which 
enables one woman^teJ^eacMnother like a page of an 
open book where a man isVoncemed. It was clear 
that the girl was hopelessly m love with Lord War- 
ing, and desired to keep him. 

"I hardly like to trespass where I may be unwel- 
come," Arthur ventured, apologetically. 

"Father is only gruff and snappy sometimes," said 
Helene. "He is old, and you must make allow- 
ances. So, please, don't let him prevent your re- 
maining. Indeed, he is not likely to leave his room 
at this hour." 

Lord Waring looked at his watch, and thought of 
his friends 1 If he would fulfill the duties of host, 
he should be hurrying home. Why had he been so 
stupid as to ask the usual crowd to Ambleside 1 He 
looked from his watch to Helene, from Helene to 
the garden, and from the garden to the dreary road 
toward Ambleside. 

"Knowing well that I should go, I yet remain," he 
said, with a smile ; and the girl's face betrayed her sat- 
isfaction. 

By this time. Brooks had wheeled her chair out to 
the gate. At sight of it. Lord Waring asked: 

"Must you really go into that? Try and do with- 



out it." 



"Yes, do," entreated Miss Watson. "Come, I'll 
help you." 
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the shaft. Wc was turned out of our cottage at 
the end of the month: Mr. Waring's hard, terrible 
hard. Your father, sir — my lord, I mean, beggin' 
your pardon — ^was a hard man, but he allers paid 
burial-money and three months rent free to the 
widders." 

"Saints alive, woman 1 why didn't you come to me? 
Thank the Lord, IVe got enough with me to get 
you out of this mess for the present. Here, see, 
here are notes — ^more money than your husband 
earned with months of labor. Look at them, and 
cheer up. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten — a hundred pounds. Here, take 
them — ^they can be crumpled up like this." 

"Oh, don't, sir, don't 1 You'll spoil 'em," the 
woman cried. 

"Ah, that's good," Arthur laughed. "They'll 
straighten out again, and turn to gold at the bank. 
It sha'n't be said that we left the widow of one of 
our workmen to starve. I'll see to that. But, for 
God's sake, don't look like thatl Smile 1 Why, 
you're in luck. When you leave here, go straight 
to Mr. Keeble, our solicitor. You know Mr. 
Keeble?" 

"Yes, sir. Corner of the Market Place." 

"Go to him with these notes. I'll put them in an 
envelope for you. Tell him to invest them — invest. 
Do you understand? 
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"Yes, Vest 'em." 

"Or, better still, tell him to put you into a little 
shop with it, some easily managed business. Do you 
follow me?" 

"Yes, your lordship — and — and — " 

"What's the matter 1 Here, Parker, a chair, 
quick 1" 

The woman pulled herself together with a wan 
smile. 

"I'm hungry, sir, that's all, and you've took away 
my breath." 

"Get food, Parker. Take her and the children 
to your room. Come along, kiddie. Stand up! 
There, that's right! One word, Parker: look after 
them as thoroughly as you look after yourself, and 
then order the motor." 

"For your lordship?" 

"No, to take them to Mr. Keeble." 

"Mr. Mark's own motor?" cried Parker, aghast. 

"Yes, why not? And, when you've done that, 
come back to me for a note. I'll write to Mr. 
Keeble, Mrs. — Mrs. — " 

" 'Obbs, my lord." 

Arthur was as good as his word, and the widow 
and her children drove away in state, carrying the 
notes and a letter. He stood on the doorstep as they 
departed, and laughed at the odd figure they cut in 
the gorgeous car. As he rode home, he tingled with 
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"Why, I declare you can walk ijmte well 1" he en- 
couraged her. "I wonder ii/^c has been sham- 
ming all the time, nurse 1" 

Miss Watson did not b^1\ directly; she saw that 
the playful rebuke war takeA to heart by Helene, 
who, exhausted by the effort, anS palpitating with ex- 
citement, was uppil the verge of a breakdown. 

"I think that is enough," she said. "We must 
have the chair now. But this will be grand news 
for Dr. Schenck 1 When he hears of this, he'll want 
to advertise it, and crow over all the English doc- 
tors." 

"And you, also, think there is every hope, nurse?" 

"Indeed, I do. If Miss von Ceroid can walk 
now, she can surely do the same again, and each time 
she succeeds it will be with increasing strength and 
ease." 

"Not unless he is here," was Helene's thought, 
but she did not voice it. "I could do anything if he 
willed it." 

"Don't let us discuss Miss von Ceroid any more," 
advised Miss Watson, discreetly. " Mrs. Brooks 
will perhaps bring tea into the garden." 

Helene assented by a nod. She could not control 
her voice to speak; tears were very near, but happy 
tears, for her conqueror, her master, her idol stood 
beside her, pretending to acquiesce in her slightest 
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descriptions around aboi\h^. Yet, she could de- 
tect the gradual approa^ftof the horses by the in- 
creasing hum of the^^ilultitude. 

And now a distant thundeX — ^boom, boom, boom 1 
Nearer, nearer — ^the sound of flying hoofs, thudding 
on the hard ground. ** White and orange, with the 
white star," someone shouted in a neighboring car- 
riage. Her companion, also, cried something, but 
the din drowned the words. An ever-increasing roar, 
traveling like a shore-rolling wave, indicated the ap- 
proach of the group of straining animals along the 
line of spectators. 

"Flyaway 1 Flyaway 1 Dalmatian 1 Flyaway 1" 
Both horses were Lord Waring's, and their names 
were on the lips of half the shouting multitude. 

Lord Waring, on the grandstand, with his glasses 
to his eyes, was watching, not the horses, but the girl 
in the carriage over on the other side of the course, 
whose presence there he had somehow chanced to 
discover just before the race. He knew that Fly- 
away would win, the only dangerous antagonist hav- 
ing been withdrawn before the race. He always 
won now. Indeed, he was almost bored by the race, 
which was of only second-class importance to a crack 
sportsman. There was more absorbing interest in 
watching the excitement of Helene. His powerful 
field-glass brought her face quite close. How ra- 
diant she was in her excitement! How her eyes 
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the visits of the German doctor, who had said that 
she would overcome the helplessness of her feet. 

Such pretty feet they were, too. With a girl's 
natural vanity, she wore little patent shoes with big 
silver buckles ; but their shining soles seemed destined 
never to be worn out. 

She was not content to sit by the fountain pool 
now ; she must be wheeled to a different point in the 
garden each day, now to the arbor, now under a 
great elm, now to a point near the gate opening on 
to the roadway, where she could see the passing car- 
riages and motors — and perhaps Lord Waring. 

This last weakness was only indulged in once. 
She reproved herself sharply. It was absurd to 
love a man whom she had seen only twice, whom 
she really ought to hate. 

"No, not hate I" she cried, rebelliously. "I can't 
help it: I love him, I love himl No one knows — 
what does it matter? He shall never suspect. Yet, 
how strangely he looked at mel Did my eyes be- 
tray me? He must know that I admire him; he is 
so handsome, so strong, so — so — oh, he's every- 
thing a man ought to be. He can't be wicked — 
he can't 1 How can I endure in patience, now ? It 
is so hard, so terribly hard 1" 

This mental unrest soon provoked bodily distress. 
She read through the long hours of the night, con- 
trary to the orders of the new nurses who had taken 
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possession of her, and exhibited just that nervous 
awakening that Dr. Schenck was trying to produce 
by his massage and other pummeling treatments. 
It was fortunate that the nurses were in the house 
for they provided her with interest, and interrupted 
gloomy meditations. Their treatment she found 
wearisome in the extreme, for they compelled her 
to walk, although her limbs refused. They were 
firm and sometimes harsh, much to the indignation 
of Brooks, who, good soul that she was, continued 
to regard their ministrations with the utmost con- 
tempt. 

One morning. Brooks hurried to her young mis- 
tress with news of a carriage's arrival. 

"It's carriage folk calling, but I can't make out 
who," she panted. "There's a coachman and foot- 
man." 

"Well, suppose you go and answer the door," 
laughed Helene. "That will be useful, and satisfy 
your curiosity more quickly at the same time." 

Brooks soon returned, and commenced to babble 
her news almost before she was within earshot. 

"Oh, Miss Helene, what do you think 1 You'll 
never guess 1 It's a carriage and pair — from Lord 
Waring, with his compliments. When I opened 
the door, the man said, *Miss von Gerold's carriage, 
. if you please.' I said, *Miss von Ceroid hasn't got 
any carriage.' At that, he sort of grinned, and said 
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great excitement foUoH^ing a lonfi^)eriocl of extreme 
quietude. Lord Warin^eemro in no hurry to join 
his friends, but begged H^l^e let him ride with her. 

The girl counted^^jji^ninu^s of that drive. The 
excitement of Lord Waring's presence thoroughly re- 
vived her. She played the role of invalid very pret- 
tily, thanked him profoundly with her eyes, and 
betrayed the excitement she felt by the bright pink 
flush on her cheeks. When the red roofs of her 
home came in sight, she sighed: 

"Why, we are home already I" 

Nurse Watson was not sorry, for during the drive 
her presence had been hardly noticed. Neither Lord 
Waring nor Helene paid any more attention to her 
than they did to the coachman on the box. She, 
therefore, amused herself by watching the pair, not- 
ing his obvious admiration for her beautiful charge, 
his tenderness and genuine solicitude. She saw, also, 
a strange, moody look, which appeared when Helene 
spoke of the future and the probability of her return 
to health and strength. 

"Ought I to drive up to the door with you?" Ar- 
thur asked, laughingly. "Will not the irate parent, 
who so cruelly denied me access to you, find further 
cause for fury, and come to greet me with a thick 
stick?" 

Nurse Watson came to the rescue : 

'*PerhapSj Lord Waring would take tea in the 
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had carried her in^ the most exclusive society. 
There was no mentio\ of thrretum of her adoring 
millionaire. Perhaps,u^eld was clear again, and 
she would welcom^ifm as of old. 

He meditatefiktnus n\odily while he stood in the 
paddock at Walton Races, ostensibly surveying a 
colt entered for one of the events, but in reality idly 
dreaming. Someone clutched him by the sleeve — 
O'Grady, resplendent in a gray frock coat and trous- 
ers, a white top hat set at a jaunty angle, patent- 
leather boots, and a staring emerald-green tie. 

"What, O'Grady, bedadl" cried Lord Waring, 
summoning instantly the cheery, bantering manner 
he always assumed with persons whose society was 
tedious. "What odds on my colt, bedad?" 

"Goin' strong — ^very strong," O'Grady declared; 
"especially since Blue Boy scratched. Bedad, Fm 
thinkin' she'll win." 

"I know she will, worse luckl And bring me — 
how much, O'Grady? You've the list of my bets." 

"Seven thousand." 

"What's the good of that to me?" 

"Not enough?" 

"Too muchl Spending money is my hobby now 
— ^not getting more." 

"Very well, give me the seven thousand," the 
money-lender suggested. 

"I don't give money away, O'Grady. Bad for the 
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LORD waking's LUCK IS TOO GOOD 

LORD WARING was back again in the old 
haunts, and welcomed by the old friends who 
had, but a short time ago, frowned upon his 
adversity. He was gambling, driving his team in 
the park, and running horses in the autumn fixtures. 
He was "trying to buy up the earth," people said, 
and money flowed. 

Yet, everywhere, he was haunted by a wistful face. 
He made comparisons between Helene and another 
whom he had once imagined he loved, a woman of 
an entirely different type, accustomed to quite a dif- 
ferent sort of love. 

The Countess Imani, the English widow of a late 
Austrian ambassador, lived in Mayfair, in an un- 
pretentious little house, furnished with consummate 
taste. She spent money in great profusion, upon 
the race course, upon her beautiful person, at Monte 
Carlo, and among the Court dressmakers and jewel- 
ers. Occasionally, scandal-mongering gossip accred- 
ited her with huge gambling transactions on the great 
races. Indeed, her winnings and losses were the 
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talk of a certain section of smart society, and the 
nagnitude of her dealings naturally fostered the Idea 
Df unlimited means. The best men frequented her 
louse, and some of the smartest women, though none 
)f the exclusive set. Among her other accomplish- 
nents, she was a perfect whip, an excellent judge of 
lorse-flesh, and drove her own four-in-hand. Her 
lorses were the envy of all ; her diamonds were cov- 
eted by the wives of African millionaires. 

When Lord Waring first loomed in the racing set, 
^he had bestowed marked attention upon him. In 
fact, for once, she lost her head, and fell madly in 
love — for a month. He, with his usual recklessness, 
threw himself heart and soul into the affair, and, for 
I time, the countess was seen nowhere without the 
[landsome young peer, who seemed to have utterly 
fascinated her. Then, presently, the countess, find- 
ing his funds low, arrived at the conclusion she did 
not really love him. She kept a tender corner in her 
heart, and in public gave him precedence of all, ex- 
cept royal princes ; but she told him with brutal frank- 
ness that her infatuation was past. A new and young 
American millionaire, who had just inherited his 
father's wealth, claimed her attention, and made lit- 
tle bets for her of a thousand a time — commissions 
they were called — ^paying her when he won, and bear- 
ing the loss himself when the luck went the other 
way. Thereupon, Lord Waring sulked, and retired 
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orange, with white star on th^^, and the name 
of one horse is Fly! 

"There it is, the Ihiy^tj walking past us," ex- 
claimed Miss WatsoarVHow they shout, and how 
the jockey Is hol^lfg it in^It's the last to the start- 
ing place — let's hope it'll be the first home." 

"Yes, indeed," cried Helene. "He must win, he 
will winl Oh, why didn't I think to bring field- 
glasses with me?" 

Nurse Watson stood up in the carriage, and 
strained to get a glimpse of the horses at the starting 
post, but Helene was compelled to remain seated, 
fretting, fuming, quivering with excitement, begging 
to be told all that was happening. 

"Now, they're starting — they're all in line. No; 
they've gone back I Now, they're off 1 No, a false 
start 1" Then, after a long wait: "They're com- 
ing! Be ready 1" 

Helene's breath came short, and her heart leaped 
responsive to the swelling murmur of the crowd in 
the grandstand opposite. Excitement completely 
carried her away. A few moments later, a mighty 
shout announced that the horses were nearing the 
straight. She joined the chorus in crying, "Fly- 
away 1 Flyaway I" A short stretch of green near the 
winning post was all that she could see in the gap 
through the yelling mass of humanity, standing up 

carriages, 'busses, potv^-catt% ^.vii vehicles of all 
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had carried her into the most exclusive society. 
There was no mention of the return of her adoring 
millionaire. Perhaps, the field was clear again, and 
she would welcome him as of old. 

He meditated thus moodily while he stood in the 
paddock at Walton Races, ostensibly surveying a 
colt entered for one of the events, but in reality idly 
dreaming. Someone clutched him by the sleeve — 
O'Grady, resplendent in a gray frock coat and trous- 
ers, a white top hat set at a jaunty angle, patent- 
leather boots, and a staring emerald-green tie. 

"What, O'Grady, bedadl" cried Lord Waring, 
summoning instantly the cheery, bantering manner 
he always assumed with persons whose society was 
tedious. "What odds on my colt, bedad?" 

"Goin' strong — ^very strong," O'Grady declared; 
"especially since Blue Boy scratched. Bedad, I'm 
thinkin' she'll win." 

"I know she will, worse luckl And bring me — 
how much, O'Grady? You've the list of my bets." 

"Seven thousand." 

"What's the good of that to me?" 

"Not enough?" 

"Too much I Spending money is my hobby now 
— not getting more." 

"Very well, give me the seven thousand," the 
money-lender suggested. 

"I don't give money away, O'Grady. Bad for the 
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receiver. Let her win — ^the season has only just be- 
gun. The coin will fly fast enough when we come 
to the big events. But I must be off." 

As soon as Arthur's back was turned, 0*Grady 
went to the paddock-railings, where a greasy, ruf- 
fianly runner was awaiting his commands. He 
whispered a few words to the man, who hurried off 
at a run. 

On this last day of Walton Races, Helene had 
ordered her carriage to be at the door at two o'clock. 
She was delighted with her new possession, which her 
father had allowed her to accept. She was curiously 
happy in the possession of this gift from Arthur. 

"Where shall we go, nurse?" she asked her attend- 
ant, seeing that the coachman was wrinkling the 
cloth on his fat back, and turning his ear to the right 
to catch the desired command. "Let it be some place 
where there is life, something happening. Is there 
anything going on in the neighborhood, Willis?" 

"Only Walton Races, miss," the coachman an- 
swered. 

"The very thing 1 Drive to the races," Helene 
ordered. 

So, to the races they went, ably piloted by the 
coachman who, having been in Lord Waring's serv- 
ice, knew all the ropes thoroughly. He managed to 
squeeze the carriage close to the rails, where an ex- 
cellent view of the course was obtained and also of 
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the grandstand. Helene was all interest. It was 
evident from the subdued excitement on the course 
that the big event of the day was soon to take place, 
and, from the chatter about, Helene learned that 
Lord Waring was being discussed, and that the horse 
Flyaway was his. 

"Race-card, miss; card of the races, my lady," 
cried a shabby vendor. 

"Yes, give me a program, please," the girl di- 
rected. 

The distributor of the cards was the ruffianly-look- 
ing rascal to whom O'Grady had spoken. His tat- 
tered clothes hung loosely upon him, and his cap was 
pulled down over matted hair, which swept his coat 
collar in an oily fringe. He was a very hairy indi- 
vidual, with a beard starting close under his eyes 
and joining the locks that hung to his shoulders, com- 
pleting the shaggy mane about his head. He had 
piercing, hungry eyes, and a great, gaping mouth 
with loose lips and three big yellow teeth projecting, 
which even the shaggy mustache failed to hide — the 
type of loafer who frequents race-courses, slippery, 
crawling and obsequious, with his forefinger ever 
ready at the brim of his cap. Helene shivered as 
she took the card from him, but he moved away 
swiftly, and she soon forgot him. 

"Look, Lord Waring's horses are racing," she 
said to nurse Watson. "His colors are white and 
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he clasped her about the waist. Her fingers strayed 
lovingly over his hair, she was perfectly happy in 
an exalted consciousness of possession. "I love 
you," she whispered. "I loved you from the first. 
And, somehow, I felt that — ^you would love me — 
that it would be like this." 

"Helenc," Arthur answered somberly, "you don't 
know what you are saying. I'm everything I should 
not be: you should regard me as a monster." 

"That would be merely stupid. You're not a 
monster; and you love me. You said itl" 

"I know I did, and — if I could but unsay itl 
This love of ours is terrible." 

"Terrible I Why?" Of a sudden, his insistance 
frightened her. 

"Because—" 

"Because you are married to some other woman?" 
Helene cried, aghast at the idea. 

"No, I have no wife. But I am betrothed, never- 
theless." 

"Betrothed I" The girl clutched at her throat, 
and a sudden antagonism against all the other women 
in the world swayed her. "But, if you don't love 
her—" 

"Her? It IS not a woman, but a fate." 

The distraught lover was aching to confess the 
truth, but he could not. His courage deserted him, 
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and he abruptly sought safety in flight, declaring that 
friends were waiting at Ambleside, that he must get 
back at once. 

"Good-bye," he said with emotion, extending his 
hand. 

"Please help me back to my chair," Helene 
pleaded, ignoring the formal action. But he hes- 
itated, afraid to touch her again. "If you will help 
me, I'll try to walk again," she urged, with both 
hands outstretched. 

Arthur took the left hand, and put his right arm 
about her, helping her slowly toward the chair. 
She walked now with less faltering. 

"I think I can go farther. There is strength in 
your touch. No, you needn't hold me so close." 
This with a smile. "It is easier if I walk upright, 
and there are eyes in the house." 

Slowly, step by step, she paced the garden paths 
for such a long time that Miss Watson, who had 
been watching excitedly from a window, came out 
to gaze in astonishment. Her patient seemed to 
have recovered, all at once. 

A strange joy in Helene's heart kept her up. 
Love imparted a spirit of elation that enabled her 
to do seemingly impossible things. She was tread- 
ing on air, and the throbbing of her heart was regu- 
lated by the pulse in his palm against hers. 
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"Arc you sure you're not over-doing it?" Arthur 
asked anxiously, after some minutes of walking. 

"No, all fatigue has gone," the girl replied, gayly. 
"And I can walk and think of other things — of you, 
for instance. It is better to walk, and not think \^. 
about it, isn't it? Don't you think so?" she asked, 
looking up into his face with such happiness that 
his conscience smote him. Love galled him like a 
manacle. 

It would be hard to say how much Lord Waring i 
might have told if they had not been interrupted* 
If he had spoken of his bond with his brother an<3- 
made a clean breast of everything, she might hav^ 
stayed him on his headlong course while there wai 
yet time. But they were disturbed by the unex- 
pected arrival of Dr. Schenck, whom nurse Watsoi 
escorted into the garden. The good-natured littl^^ 
German had taken advantage of Mr. von Gerold'j 
absence, communicated to him by Miss Watson, t( 
call upon his patient. He was beaming with de- 
light at the news of progress and at the demon- 
stration of this partial recovery, to which he was 
witness. But, at sight of the physician, Helene was 
reminded of her infirmity, and she collapsed at once^ 

Arthur assisted her to the chair, and the little Ger^ — • 
man came up, smiling and rubbing his hands. H^ 
had seen her walking — and the English doctors hac3 
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prophesied that she would never walk again 1 When 
informed that the tall gentleman was Lord Waring, 
he bowed ceremoniously, and forthwith included him 
in his audience while rejoicing over the discomfiture 
of his rivals. He declared that, in three months' 
time, his patient would be completely restored. 

The nurse explained that Lord Waring's influ- 
ence over Miss von Ceroid was supreme, that she was 
utterly unable to walk unless assisted by him. 

"Ah, nerves I" expostulated the German. "She is 
von bundle of nerves. Now, young lady, you must 
valk every day. If not, I shall mesmerize you into 
thinking that you can run, and then you will jomp and 
run most splendid I" He turned to the nurse. "If 
the young lady not valk vidout Lord Varing, ach, 
then Lord Varing must valk with her. It was his 
fault, was it not so ? He must take trouble I" 

"He has been most kind," interrupted Helene, 
quickly. 

"Veil, he must be kinder again." And Arthur 
nodded acquiescence. He quite understood the sit- 
uation. There was only one place in the world for 
ilm now, by Helene's side. 

Dr. Schenck fetched a chair, and placed himself 
Jose to his patient. The nurse drew Lord Waring 
iside that the doctor might study the girl without 
nterruption. She chattered animatedly to him, but 
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his eyes were upon Helene all the time, noting the 
distressed expression of her face as Dr. Schenck bul- 
lied her. 

The little physician's hands, shoulders and tongue 
were going like machines. He was adopting a 
dictatorial tone, jabbering in very bad English, de- 
claring that her inability to walk was all nonsense, 
aSectation, laziness. 

The unfortunate invalid, already disturbed by the 
events of the afternoon and by her unusual exertions, 
almost broke down under his well-meant abuse. He 
knew perfectly well that she was not in the least to 
blame, and that recovery was a gradual process ; but 
he insisted over much from disciplinary motives, in 
order to arouse her to greater effort. 

Presently, he joined the nurse and Lord Waring, 
and informed them that he was not as pleased with 
the patient's progress as he had pretended; for he 
had expected that, when she walked once, she would 
walk always, and be completely recovered. The in- 
termittent return of activity was a disappointment. 
Lord Waring heard this with dismay, but he was 
reassured when the doctor declared that, if the ex- 
ercise were continued regularly, and if the lady were 
induced to make strenuous effort, by some person 
with authority over her, full strength would return 
in time. 

Having won this assurance. Lord Waring prc- 
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pared to go. He bade adieu to Helene in the pres- 
ence of the doctor and the nurse — at which she 
frowned and pouted, but she gave him a lingering 
clasp of the hand that spoke her tenderness. 

"Good-bye 1" Arthur said, sadly. 

"No, au revoir!" Helene amended. "I cannot 
walk again until you come." 
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CHAPTER XI 

LORD WARING RECEIVES A SHOCK 

LORD WARING'S head was whirling. He 
was in love, and he knew it — there was no 
blinking the fact — head over ears in love, and 
life was turned to emptiness when Helene's presence 
was withdrawn. This was no infatuation, no mere 
delight in the appreciation of physical charm. Her 
beauty was certainly a factor in the situation, but 
that was not all. There was a perfect sympathy 
between them, a soul-communion. She was suddenly 
become the center of his world. The joy of money- 
spending had evaporated. Paradise was within the 
gates of her garden. He knew her heart and its 
love for him. He was all in all to this beautiful 
girl; he had read the truth in her eyes, she had whis- 
pered it upon his breast. He was conscious that 
henceforth every absence from her would be an 
eternity. Yet, he fled to London, hoping to find dis- 
traction among his friends. 

There, Arthur found two letters from Olga Imani, 
humbly beseeching his speedy return and demanding 
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a reason for his continued coolness. He determined 
to make her passion offset the true love that so trou- 
bled him. She must banish the forbidden idol; her 
poison might cure his distemper. He sought to 
avoid reflection as to what Helene would do, pining 
in her enforced retirement, waiting for his return, 
relying upon him now even for strength and will- 
power to coax her dead members to life. Pres- 
ently, Arthur set himself to consider a plan whereby 
he might escape from the slough into which he had 
fallen. His luck in gambling had been phenomenal, 
thus far, so that only about fifty thousand pounds of 
Mark's money were actually dispensed. Could he 
evade the penalty, after all? 

Alas ! his most promising racer was just gone lame : 
this crippled his bets. His other favorites had dis- 
appointed expectation, and that meant the loss of 
thousands presently. He was involved in a dozen 
directions. He had just leased a fashionable resi- 
dence at an extravagant price; he had bought back 
Ambleside from his brother Mark, and had paid 
the money, because he intended to will the place to 
Helene. If she could not have health and strength 
and love, at least she could have every comfort that 
worldly possessions and moderate luxury could be- 
stow. He was not so bent upon spending every- 
thing now, having resolved to set aside this sum for 
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the girl whom he adored. He still supposed her to 
be poor, and In danger of penury on the death of her 
father. 

It was not Lord Waring's way to meditate much 
or gloomily. He usually flung care to the winds, 
and plunged into physical activity. But, now, the 
old diversions had lost their relish; as panaceas for 
love-sickness, they were dismal failures. The Coun- 
tess Olga should have helped him to forgetfulness, 
but her voice jarred. Her beauty was all too 
handsome, her manner too loud, her unscrupulous- 
ness — ^which he had once called pretty deviltry — 
wore a very ugly aspect now. There was a marked 
difference between her eager acceptance of lavish 
gifts and Helene's simple gratitude. He was seeing 
things with opened eyes, and certain former pleasures 
now nauseated him. To make matters worse, 
Helene had assumed a sort of virginal authority over 
him since those moments of love in the garden, and 
she wrote him daily letters, charming in their sim- 
plicity and trust. There was one sentiment repeated 
in each: she only lived In anticipation of his return. 
There was no improvement In her condition; she 
was exactly at the point where he had left her; and 
there she would remain, until he came. 

Of course, Arthur wrote long letters In reply, and, 
in response to her request, gave an expurgated de- 
^jAption oi his doings In town. There was. Indeed, 
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much that he could not write ; and more that he did 
not care for her to know. She set up a new standard 
of conduct for him. A keen desire to stand well in 
her sight ran counter to his own inclination to plunge 
headlong into all pleasurable distractions, regardless 
of consequence or of conscience, so long as they 
filled up the year and dulled remembrance. He had 
mapped out a short career of unbridled gayety, yet, 
now that the golden ball was at his feet, he lacked 
the will to toy with it. Helene, with one kiss, had 
rent the veil of illusion spread over folly. More- 
over, just now an incident occurred that gave him 
pause. The scene was at his new house in St. 
James's, which, owing to the immense sums lost and 
won at play there, was become the center of the fast- 
est set in town. The gamesters naturally included 
many young men, some with more money than dis- 
cretion; others with neither money nor discretion, 
who staked and won, sometimes leaping in one bound 
from bankruptcy to affluence. Many played beyond 
their means, looking upon the chances of an evening 
as a lottery, which might make or mar them finan- 
cially. In this group was a young fellow, the son of 
a lawyer at Walton, who played baccarat with mod- 
erate discretion, until he won a large sum by a lucky 
coup, and caught the gambling-fever. Lord War- 
ing, who played with much less excitement and reck- 
lessness now that he cared not whether he woa ot lo^t^ 
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warned the youth to go slowly, and, on one occasion 
when luck was out, lent him a considerable sum to 
console him for the loss of the hundreds that had 
been his for such a short time. This money went 
the way of the rest. He borrowed of others, not 
liking to punish Lord Waring's generosity again. 
Finally, he made use of O'Grady, who always came 
uninvited to these gambling parties. When the last 
loan could not be paid back, an application to his 
father was threatened, the business part of the trans- 
action going through the hands of Morse, for 
O'Grady always did the unpleasant business through 
this agent. 

The young man gave way to despair. He was 
the darling of aged parents. Ruin and disgrace 
threatened, and he was at his wits' end. In despera- 
tion, he forged his father's name to a small check, 
hoping, poor fool 1 that luck would turn before the 
fraud became known, and the indebtedness could then 
be wiped out. The forgery was for only fifty 
pounds. With that sum, the gambler went to Lord 
Waring's, and tried his luck for the last time. 

He lost. His agitation and despair were painful 
to witness, and Lord Waring, who had known in the 
old days what it was to stake his all on a heart- 
wrenching chance, pitied the lad profoundly; he 
watched with concern as the ruined player got up 
from the table, and staggered out of the room. 
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"Poor Sammy 1" said someone. **He's dead 
broke. You ought to lend him a bit, Waring." 

But, in a few moments, "poor Sammy" was wholly 
forgotten in the excitement of play. There was si- 
lence around the table, broken only by the clink of 
gold and the rustling of notes. Suddenly, a sound 
like the slamming of a door made all start in their 
seats. 

"What was that?" asked Lord Waring, uneasily. 

All held their breath, and listened, afraid to ask 
the other question: "Was it a shot?" 

A white-faced servant rushed in, and announced 
hysterically that a young gentleman had shot himself 
in the billiard-room. Lord Waring sprang to his 
feet, and at the head of his friends hastened into the 
presence of the rash boy, who lay white and breath- 
ing his last. 

The sight was a grisly shock to Arthur. 

"I shall look like that soon," was his thought; and 
he sickened at the spectacle. That was how the re- 
volver would be dropping from his dead fingers. 
His eyes would stare; and pitying spectators would 
look down, muttering, "Poor Waring 1" even as these 
men now spoke of, "Poor Sammy 1" 

To remain in the house after this affair was im- 
possible: Lord Waring fled to the country. No 
more baccarat 1 Sport was health, gaming malaria. 
But he was compelled to return for the inquest, and 
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to behold the heart-broken father's despair. He 
was denounced publicly by the weeping, hysterical 
mother ; he endured the odium of an indignant pub- 
lic. The newspapers described his house as a hell, 
and other incidents of evil and disaster were brought 
to the notice of the public, in veiled terms, as due 
to the evil genius of the profligate Lord Waring. 
It seemed that his shame was made known to Miss 
von Gerold, for her letters ceased. This was the 
worst rebuke of all; day after day passed, and no 
message came from her. 

After the inquest, with its bitter words of condem- 
nation by the twelve good men and true, Arthur felt 
himself half-inclined to follow poor Sammy's exam- 
ple, and make his brother Lord Waring at once. 

As a matter of fact, however. Miss Watson had 
read the unpleasant strictures upon Lord Waring, 
and discreetly resolved to spare Hclene the pain of 
this disgraceful story. Next day, the world had 
forgotten poor Sammy's suicide, and a new scape- 
goat had taken Lord Waring's place. It chanced 
that no gossip of the tragedy had come to the girl. 
Her silence was due to quite another cause. 
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CHAPTER XII 



SCUMMY GETS TO WORK 



DURING his illness, Mark Waring had pon- 
dered much on personal matters, and busied 
his brain exceedingly with plans — thoughts 
of marriage, political and social ambitions, judicious 
money-spending and personal aggrandisement at the 
expiration of his brother's year of life. His visit to 
Helene had left a most agreeable impression upon 
him. Perhaps, the tastes of brothers born of the 
same father are apt to run in similar grooves. Be 
that as it may, the girl's personality affected him most 
pleasantly, and during his illness he was solicitous 
enough to send over often with inquiries concerning 
her progress toward recovery. Thus, he learned that 
she was better, that she had been able to walk a lit- 
tle, that the physician had great hopes of her ultimate 
recovery. With his note of congratulations, Mark 
sent a choice bouquet of flowers from Fancourt. 
These were promptly flung into the fountain-pool 
by Helene, along with the fragments into which she 
tore the letter. Then, he offered his motor, being 
unaware of Arthur's gift, and in response received 
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a cold letter of thanks, stating that Miss von Gcrold 
was obliged, but would not be able to avail herself 
of the kind offer, as Lord Waring had already made 
all arrangements of that kind for her comfort. This 
was news to Mark, and it made him furious. 

When he was about again and able to take a daily 
airing, Mr. Waring gave his coachman instructions 
to drive to the von Gerold residence. There was a 
little rent over due : this would give a sufficient reason 
for his visit, a good excuse to see the girl, and judge 
for himself whether there were any prospect of the 
miser's daughter growing sufficiently healthy and 
strong to be dignified by an alliance with Lord Mark 
Waring, when he should slip into the peerage. 

On the day of his visit, a bright, sunny afternoon, 
a shabby rascal — the man who had sold Helene the 
race-card at Walton races — might have been seen 
loafing about outside the stables at Fancourt, taking 
a deep interest in the harnessing of the horses to 
Mark's carriage. He had been hanging about the 
place for some days now, and knew that it was the 
custom of the convalescent to take a daily drive. 

In due course, the vehicle left the stables, and pro- 
ceeded to the front of the house, where Mark stood 
waiting, leaning upon a stick, with Parker at his side 
ready to assist him into the carriage — an operation 
of some difficulty, for his flesh was still sore with 
bruises. When the carriage rattled out of the gate, 
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the shabby fellow, O'Grady's runner, usually known 
as Scummy, was hiding in the hedge, concealed by the 
high nettles. He let the carriage go by, then fol- 
lowed it a little way, after which he loafed about, 
displaying a great interest in the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. He stared down lanes, over gates, and 
along the solitary road. He was waiting for the re- 
turn of the vehicle, and finally took up a position at 
a point on the roadway not far from Fancourt. Un- 
der cover of the hedge here, he took from his pocket 
a coil of steel wire, and bound one end of it around 
a thick stake. The coil was next slipped around 
his wrist, and he lay down in a dry ditch, from which 
he could watch for the return of Mark Waring's car- 
riage. Scummy's head popped up at every sound 
of a cart wheel. Hay-carts, dog-carts and wagons 
passed at intervals, but he would know by the sound 
of the hoofs when the high-stepping chestnuts came 
around the bend. 

It happened on this particular day that Helene, 
taking her daily drive, came spinning along the road 
at about the time when Mark Waring's carriage 
drew up at her father's house. The coachman, who 
was very proud of his span, knew that in a few mo- 
ments he would be passing the stable-gates of Fan- 
court, where there were hostlers and grooms whose 
opinion he valued, so he whipped up his horses, and 
they came along at a smart pace. 
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Scummy slipped across the road, like a rat escap- 
ing from one ditch to another, and dived into the 
undergrowth of the opposite hedge. The almost 
spent coil went around a strong root, and he drew 
the slender wire taut with a quick pull. It formed 
an almost invisible barrier across the road about two 
feet from the ground. 

The carriage came swiftly on, the horses stepping 
proudly, the coachman sitting square upon the box 
in anticipation of envious admiration, while the in- 
valid, lying back against the cushions luxuriously, 
gazed across the fields at the gables of Fancourt, Ar- 
thur's old home. Suddenly, there was a crash. Both 
horses dropped at once, as though struck by a bolt 
of lightning. They plunged upon their necks with 
their heads doubled under, and rolled one upon the 
other in inextricable confusion. The carriage 
lurched, tilted, and went over. It was all so sudden 
that Helene felt nothing beyond a sensation of shock, 
for unconsciousness followed on the instant. The 
broken wire sprung aside to left and right unseen, 
and coiled itself among the boughs of the hedges. 

Scummy was far away, hurrying by well-known 
paths across the fields to Market Walton, content 
to await the issue at a distance. If he had done the 
job properly and Mark Waring had been killed, the 
news would travel to Market Walton fast enough. 

The rascal arrived at the Swan Inn without in- 
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terference, and celebrated the event with a quart in 
the tap-room. With courage quite restored, he 
slouched down the town, past the staring red-brick 
house with the gaudy flower-beds, where O'Grady 
resided between race meetings. The master of the 
house, accompanied by his favorite satellite, was pac- 
ing the garden in agitation. When Scummy came 
in view on the high road, Morse, looking very white 
and ill, clutched O'Grady by the sleeve. Scummy 
touched his cap, nodded yes, and passed on. 
O'Grady wet his dry lips. 

"Wc shall hear to-morrow," was all he said. 

But Mark Waring returned from his drive safe 
and sound, benefited by his airing, although disap- 
pointed over having found Helene absent from home. 
He had been accorded an interview with von Gerold, 
who had just returned from Bavaria, and who had 
whined more plausibly than ever about his poverty. 
Mark had tried to turn the conversation to the daugh- 
ter, but this only produced a wail of distress over the 
expense of the new medical treatment, with broad 
hints at a possibility of suing Lord Waring for dam- 
ages. Mark, who was not anxious to have any more 
public scandals, did his best to dissuade the miserly 
old man. 

"The prospects of her recovery are so promising, 
Mr. von Gerold," he argued, "that. If I were in your 
place, I should wait a little. In any case, it will be 
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a great satisfaction for your daughter to recover and 
take her proper place in the world, and marry. 
Think how her marriage would relieve your expenses, 
and reduce your household; and then, again, she 
might marry a rich man, or even a man of title, and 
add dignity to your name. You would certainly 
have no need to fear penury, then." 

"Ah, she's mine, and I'm not going to let her go 
to any penniless rascal !" von Gerold stormed. "No, 
she's all I've got. I may be beggared some day, and 
I couldn't be left all alone. She must marry a rich 
man, a very rich man. I may not have anything to 
leave her. Her husband must be rich." 

While the old man mumbled on almost inaudibly, 
Mark threw out a reminder of the over-due rent, 
and praised the appearance of the house. Mr. von 
Gerold, ever suspicious, saw in this the suggestion of 
an increased demand. He grumbled about the 
draughtiness and dampness of the place, the creak- 
ing doors, the never-ending expenditures on repairs, 
and the great age of the house. 

"It requires so much looking after, I'm always 
patching it up. There isn't a room in the house 
worth going into; but it'll last my time — not that 
I'm going yet. I'm a tough old birdl But who 
knows what may happen? It would be terrible to 
die of starvation 1" 
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"That fate is not likely to happen to you, Mr. 
von Ceroid," Mark said, "although it sometimes 
does happen that very rich men come to the work- 
house, at last. You are right to insist that your 
daughter should marry a rich man: nothing like 
money in the family." 

"Yes, yes; but there's no man rich enough for my 
daughter. Anyhow, I can't spare her. And she 
may be a cripple all her life." 

"Let us hope that is a remote possibility; but I feel 
deeply sensible of the wrong done Miss von Ceroid 
by my brother's reckless folly. You spoke just now 
of the expense entailed by her illness. I will, from 
a sense of family responsibility, gladly do something 
toward bearing a little of the burden. Will you 
allow me, as a favor, to remit the rent now due as 
my humble contribution toward those same expenses? 
It is the least I can do. You are not offended?" 

"Not a bit, the idea is good," snapped von Cer- 
oid. "Quite proper, quite proper 1 You have 
enough money — ^too much for a young man like you I 
I'm old ; I want all I can scrape together these hard 
times." 

"Very well, let the debt between us be canceled. 
I'm naturally deeply interested in the recovery of 
your daughter, and I shall call again, if I may." 

"That's good, very good of you 1" The old man 
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reached for his stick, and arose to show his visitor out. 
He gave a trembling hand in farewell, with unusual 
friendliness for one so notoriously unsociable. 

Mark drove home, almost regretful of his un- 
wonted generosity, but he consoled himself with the 
thought that the money expended was a speculation, 
one step toward the acquirement of a beautiful wife 
with a more beautiful dowry. His thoughts were 
interrupted by the sudden halt of the carriage, for 
the road was blocked by the wreckage of an over- 
turned vehicle and a dead horse lying beside it. His 
own men, hurriedly summoned from the stables to 
render assistance, were endeavoring to right the car- 
riage. Helene had been carried to the nearest shel- 
ter, the harness-room in his stables. 

"What's all this? Why are you men here?" 
Mark asked, sharply. 

The head groom touched his fore-lock, and ad- 
vanced as spokesman, while the small crowd of way- 
farers, who had gathered around in curiosity, fell 
back to stare at the black-browed man in the car- 
riage. 

"If you please, sir, an accident; a lady thrown out 
and badly hurt, p'r'aps killed, for all we know." 

"Where is she?" 

"In the harness-room; we carried her there, sir, 
that being the nearest." 
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"Why there? Why not to the cottages? I don't 
keep a roadside hospital for accidents." 

"We didn't stop to think about that, sir." 

"You ought to ha' left the gal on the road," 
sneered an old countryman in a shabby donkey-cart. 

Mark scowled, and gazed searchingly at the frank 
critic. As usual, he suspected him to be of the min- 
ing fraternity, somebody from Blacklock, where his 
unpopularity was firmly established. He dismounted 
and stalked around the ruins of his brother's gift, 
then entered the stable-yard, bristling with aggres- 
siveness. He saw the flutter of a woman's dress in 
the harness-room. Mrs. Nutt, the housekeeper, was 
there, summoned to attend to Helene; some maid- 
servants were also on their way to render help, but he 
intercepted them. 

"What do you want here?" 

"We've come to help Mrs. Nutt, sir," was the 
answer. "The young lady is in there." 

"Go back to the house. Mrs. Nutt is able to do 
all that is required." 

He strode brusquely into the harness-room, fully 
expecting to find a sighing, groaning wreck, who might 
be expected to die on the premises, or to be so badly 
injured as to necessitate a long stay. He beheld the 
white face and streaming hair of a girl, supported in 
Mrs. Nutt's arms ; he did not recognize her at first. 
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**l8 she dead?" he asked, awed by the stillness of 
the unconscious figure. 

"No, sir, she breathes." 

"Who is it?" 

"It's Miss von Ceroid, sir." 

"Miss von Ceroid I So, it is 1 Have her brought 
indoors instantly. Confound those fellows I Why 
don't they come back? Here, girl" — ^this to a maid- 
servant — "go out into the road, and tell the men to 
come instantly." 

There was no need, for the men were already 
making their way back, accompanied by Willis, 
Helene's coachman, once an old servant at Fancourt, 
who was limping badly and nursing a bruise on his 
forehead. 

Mark eyed the man's livery. 

"In whose service are you now?" he rasped. 

"The young lady's, sir," was the quiet answer. 

"But why those buttons?" Mark's sharp eyes 
had noted the coat of arms of the Warings. 

"I'm in the service of the lady, sir, but my master 
is really his lordship. The carriage and horses was 
his, sir. He give 'em to the lady like, as a present, 
and I'm coachman, but I'm really 'is man, sir." 

Mark, however, was too concerned for Helene to 
pay much heed just now. 

"Hurry up to the house, two of you fellows, and 
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bring down my wheel chair! The lady must be 
taken indoors at once." 

The men stared dubiously for an instant, as if 
uncertain how to act in the face of their master's 
previous churlishness, then carried out his instruc- 
tions, silently and wonderingly. 

As soon as the girl had been carried into the 
house, Mark wrote a hurried note to her father, and 
another to his medical man. The missives were sent 
by grooms, with orders to ride with all possible 
speed. 

For some inexplicable reason, von Ceroid would 
not leave his house, although he was furiously ex- 
cited at the ill-news; but he sent the nurse, who was 
loud in her laments over this unfortunate contre- 
temps, which threatened to destroy the fruits of all 
her labor. It was hardly to be expected that after 
this second accident the invalid could recover. The 
physician, however, pronounced her uninjured, al- 
though she had received a shock, the nature of which 
he could not yet determine. All agreed that it was 
better for Miss von Ceroid to remain at Fancourt 
for the present. Mark begged her consider the 
place her own, and carte blanche was given to the 
physician to direct the whole household ioi her ben- 
efit. She accepted all passivelyi but seemed disin- 
clined to speak. The preparations for her comfort 
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were watched listlessly, as she listened to all that was 
said. When she learned that she was at Fancourt, 
Lord Waring's old home, the place where he had 
been born, of which he had spoken so affectionately, 
it aroused her to something like life, and Miss Wat- 
son was at once in requisition. 

"I want to write to him, please," said Helenc, 
faintly. "I want him to know, because — " 

"Well, my dear?'' 

"Because I don't think I shall ever get up again." 

A look of despair came into Miss Watson's face; 
but she assumed a cheerful tone : 

"Nonsense, rank nonsense, my dear! Nothing of 
importance has happened; you've only had a little 
shaking." 

"You may be right," the girl admitted, wearily; 
"but, somehow, I feel that I shall never — ^never be 
well again." 

"This despondency is foolish. Lord Waring will 
have something to say about it. He'll be very angry, 
if you don't make an effort." 

"You are like Mrs. Chick in 'Dombey and Son,' 
nurse, with your 'make an effort,' " Helene answered, 
with a wan smile. 

On the second day of Helene's stay at Fancourt, 
her father came over, and he was for a short time 
the guest of Mark, who very courteously pressed him 
to go over the house, and view its treasures, the in- 
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tention being to impress the miser with the worth of 
these worldly possessions. 

But von Ceroid was not interested. He did noth- 
ing save bewail his misfortune in having a child pre- 
destined for ill-luck. He cursed Lord Waring and 
his carriage. Mark echoed these sentiments, as he 
promised to send Helene home behind a pair of 
steady grays. "That is, when she is fit to be moved," 
he added, hastily. "She need not go back yet, Mr. 
von Ceroid; indeed, it would hardly be safe." 

The old man grunted something about "best in her 
own home." 

"Why not come here, and stay with your daugh- 
ter?" Mark suggested. "The house is large, and 
the place may interest you. My carriage is at your 
disposal, if it is necessary for you to visit Thorny- 
bush. The grounds are the very place for your 
daughter. When she is able to get out, the change 
may do her good." 

"Can't spare the time," von Ceroid replied, un- 
graciously; "very busy just now. Household ex- 
penses all going on for nothing, and nobody to keep 
an eye on the servants." 

"Shut up your house, then — it will be a saving of 
expense." 

"Hum, yes, yesl I'll put the servants on board- 
wages. Brooks can attend to my simple needs." 

"As you please. But I thought you would like to 
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be near your daughter, and — and it would be less 
likely to cause gossip, if you were with her." 

'^Confound the gossip 1 She has Miss Walton to 
play propriety — ^the woman's old enough, and ugly 
enough to chaperon half-a-dozen girls." 

"Yes, yes, of course. And would you like the 
motor to take you home?" 

"Yes, yes, anything that doesn't crawl. Take 
care of my girl. Sorry I can't stay. Nice place — 
very nice 1 But you waste a lot of money — shocking 
waste I You're young yet. You'll see the folly of 
it, by-and-bye." 

"Well, I have a good deal to waste," laughed 
Mark. "There isn't much expended in extrava- 
gance. I'm a thrifty man." 

"Ah, nothing like it — a man after my own heart. 
I've heard about you. Take care of my daughter, 
take care of her!" After that, until the motor was 
ready, von Ceroid seemed to forget the existence of 
everybody except himself. He tottered up and down 
the drive in front of the house, mumbling and fret- 
ting with impatience. 

When the father had gone, quite forgetting to 
say good-bye to his daughter, Mark mounted to the 
sick-room, and begged Mrs. Nutt to tell Miss von 
Gerold that her father desired her to remain at Fan- 
court for the present, in charge of Miss Watson. 
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That evening, as Parker collected the letters for the 
last post, he found one addressed to Lord Waring 
in unfamiliar writing. He held the envelope in his 
hand in his master's study, while he waited for Mark 
to finish a letter. Mark's sharp eye caught the ad- 
dress, and he glared at the letter, but he was power- 
less to interfere. When alone, he paced up and 
down the room, torn by curiosity and irritation. 

He was in a very bad humor to-day for several 
causes. The long strike at Blacklock had driven the 
miners to desperation. Hunger had caused some of 
them to resort to poaching to feed their families. 
The sympathy of the public was being aroused by 
plausible agitators, and the neighbors, whose pre- 
serves were beset, indirectly blamed Mark; so that 
he was in bad odor with everybody. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE EVERLASTING TRIANGLE 

LORD WARING sat at breakfast in the Pier 
Hotel at Ryde, where he was staying until 
the arrival of a steam yacht of which he 
had just become the owner. At the present mo- 
ment, 1 1 130 a. m., the Honorable Bertie Stam- 
mers was lying upon the sofa, smoking, dressed in 
white ducks and reading occasional items of yacht- 
ing interest from the local newspaper; while Mr. 
Bulby, the artist, resplendent in flannels, was model- 
ing a bear in bread at the far end of the table. 
Outside the open window, two more friends were sit- 
ting on the lawn, holding an animated discussion as 
to the respective chances of horses, boats, and 
cricket teams. Lord Waring, along with his tea, 
was dealing with a budget of letters. 

"I say. Waring, listen to this?" cried the Honor- 
able Bertie from behind his paper. 

" *We are informed that the S. Y. Siherspray, re- 
cently owned by a celebrated actress, and considered 
to be one of the finest pleasure-boats afloat, is now 
passing into the hands of the Hon. Mark Waring, 
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Df Fancourt, who intends to be present at Cowes 
during the Squadron week, and entertain a large party 
3f friends, among whom are — ' and a list as long as 
iiy finger." 

"What?" cried Arthur. "My brother buying the 
Silversprayf Impossible! It must be a confusion 
of names." 

"No, the name is clear enough. There may be 
3ther Warings, but they don't live at Fancourt." 

"Let me see the list of his guests." The Silver- 
spray was a much finer boat than the White Queen, 
which Lord Waring had just purchased, and this 
looked like senseless rivalry. 

Bertie tossed the paper on the breakfast table, 
rammed his hands into his pockets, and puffed cigar 
smoke to the ceiling. Arthur read the announcement, 
then burst into a roar of laughter. 

"Why, whom does Mark know except company 
promoters, and a few old buffers that live around 
about Fancourt. By Jove, what a list of outsiders ! 
Ah I there's the deputy chairman of the Blacklock Col- 
lieries! What! the Earl of Ulchester? Ah, I 
forgot : he's a company promoter, too ! They're all 
in it nowadays. Lady Langley! Why that's my 
cousin, and, by Jove, the Countess Imani! What 
next?" 

"A queer party, but some good names," said 
Bertie. "Evidently, your brother intends to make a 
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splash, and cut you out. I suppose the beggar^s rich 
enough isn't he ?" 

^'Oh, yes, he's rich enough. Still, I can't under- 
stand it." The inclusion of Olga's name was sur- 
prising, although she was generally turned on by 
Lady Langley when that distinguished but impecun- 
ious person undertook, for a consideration, to pilot 
the uninitiated rich in the mazy paths of social 
magnificence. Lady Langley's place adjoined Fan- 
court: that explained how Mark came to conceive 
the idea of securing her assistance. His cousin had, 
without doubt, used her favorite plea, that to make 
oneself popular, one must spend money. Mark, like 
his brother, must appear at Cowes in a palatial yacht 
— ^which could, perhaps, be resold without loss — ^and 
entertain, among others. Lady Langley and her 
friends. "Just like Bertha — always running at 
someone else's expense." 

As soon as he recovered from his stupefaction 
over this news, Arthur turned again to his letters, and 
became deeply interested in one from Nurse Watson, 
which explained Helene's silence by telling of the 
carriage accident. 

"There seems to be a curse upon me and all I do," 
he thought ; and the news created a sudden despond- 
ency in his mood. 

"I must go to Fancourt at once," he explained. 
^^BertiCf you must watch the trials of my boat. 
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3ulby, you'll look after the social arrangements on 
he White Queen. When the Swallow comes down, 
>rder Cartwright to overhaul her, replace that steel 
nast, and put her in first class trim, regardless of 
:ost." 

"I say, Waring, you arc going it I" the Honorable 
3ertic cried, admiringly. "Why, your racing ex- 
penses will cost you five hundred pounds a week." 

**They may cost five thousand pounds for all I 
»rc," Arthur retorted. "Fm off — ^urgent business." 

'Going at once?" Bulby inquired. 
'By the next train." 

Arthur felt himself drawn toward Helene as by 
unseen hands. He was assailed by strange misgiv- 
ings over the news of her stay at Fancourt. She 
had been there a week, and he had not been told. 
Miss Watson dropped a hint in her letter that Mark 
was much impressed by the girPs beauty, and that 
he was evidently on terms of familiarity with Mr. 
von Gerold, who had so strangely consented to his 
daughter's remaining as Mark's guest. But, after 
all, if Mark should look upon her with favor, what 
right had he to interfere ? 

Meantime, at Fancourt, Helene was considered 
well enough to be carried ceremoniously downstairs 
by Parker and a footman, and to be taken through 
the grounds. The change of scene certainly aroused 
her a little — at least, so Mark thought; but Miss 
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Watson knew that it was because the place was fuU 
of associations with Lord Waring. She had ques- 
tioned the old gardeners about him, and her cheeks 
had glowed with pleasure when they spoke of him 
as a bonny lad and a great gentleman. She would 
have enjoyed the novelty of her surroundings more 
had not her host's attentions been most marked. He 
bored her with a recital of his improvements on the 
estate, his views on miners, poachers, and other mat- 
ters that seemed to engross his mind to the exclusion 
of all else. He was especially bitter against poach- 
ers, and told Helene of a secret watch in Long Bot- 
tom Wood; but they caught no offenders. New 
information had come in, however, and arrangements 
had been made for a very thorough policing of the 
preserves in the hope of catching one or more of 
the law-breakers. 

Helene was not interested in the poachers, but 
her curiosity was excited by the visitors who came 
to Fancourt, especially Lady Langley and her daugh- 
ter, who came each day and held long conferences 
with Mark in the library. And then, one day, to 
the girl's huge delight. Lord Waring suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene. She was at the extreme end 
of the garden, and saw him striding down the drive 
toward the house. 

Mark, at the moment, happened to be standing in 
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the portico, surveying his domain with complacent 
satisfaction, and he glared at his brother evilly. 

"Good day, Mark. I've just come to pack up 
2 few of the things I left behind me,'' Arthur said. 
'*And I shall want you to put me up for the night. 
[ suppose my things are still in the old room?" 

"I did not invite you here," Mark snarled. 
'And this is my house." 

"Your house! Ye gods, the place where I was 
bom, the home that is to come to my heirs after 
^ou have finished spoiling it !" 

"I tell you, this is my house," Mark repeated. 
'*You've sold your right to it." 

"Yes, but I haven't delivered you the receipt. 
How do you know I am not going to pay you back 
j^our money?" 

"Hush, the servants may hear you !" 

"There are things here that belong to me," Arthur 
went on coldly; "and I don't relinquish my reversion- 
ary interest in Fancourt until I'm dead." 

"Very well. But don't expect me to play host." 

"What is Miss von Gerold doing here?" Arthur 
demanded. 

"That is my business," was the curt reply. 
"You've done her enough injury. Leave her alone." 

Further quarreling was abruptly stopped by the 
approach of Helene's chair. Her cheeks were 
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aglow with animation, and emotion choked her utter- 
ance. In silence, she presented two hands to Arthur, 
and instantly became oblivious of Mark's existence. 

"It is a great relief to find you looking yourself 
again," Arthur said, with tenderness in his voice. 

"Oh, I am quite well," Helene exclaimed, happily; 
"and so glad to see you!" 

Lord Waring still retained her hands, as he 
stood devouring her with eager eyes, quite unabashed 
by his brother's presence, fascinated by the gladness 
in her gaze. 

As Mark strode away in silent fury, Arthur sud- 
denly became conscious of faces in the windows of 
the house, and he suggested that Miss Watson should 
wheel her charge around the grounds. The nurse, 
however, was very human, and quickly discovered 
that there was a rug in the house which she must 
fetch; would Lord Waring kindly look after the 
invalid until her return? He showed his gratitude 
in his smile; for there was nothing on earth he de- 
sired so much as to be left alone with Helene, al- 
though he had firmly resolved that this must never 
occur again. Under the shadow of a wide-spreading 
Spanish chestnut tree that gave cool and ample shade, 
he brought her chair to rest beside a garden seat, 
which was screened from the house. 

"Why did you come to Fancourt?" was her first 
question. 
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^^I hurried here because I heard that you had 
come to grief again. Poor little girl, your luck is 
atrocious." 

"Yet, I am not unhappy," she said, with meaning. 
"But, perhaps, it is because you are here." One 
hand was held out invitingly. His fingers closed 
upon it, and he carried it to his lips. 

"If only you knew how I have longed to be at 
your side like this, you would say that I, too, ought 
to be happy — ^but I am not." 

"Won't you make confession, and tell me why?" 
Helene urged. 

Should he tell her all? Arthur wondered. But 
he felt that this were impossible. He relapsed into 
silence, his eyes full of trouble as they gazed steadily 
into space. 

After a long pause, Helene spoke again, embold- 
ened by his obvious nervousness: 

"I wonder if your unhappiness has anything to 
do with that afternoon when — ^when we were so fool- 
ish?" 

"That afternoon when I was so foolish," he 
amended. 

"That's very ungallant," the girl exclaimed. 

"Forgive me," Arthur pleaded. "I didn't mean 
to imply that my feelings had altered. They have 
not! They — " He stopped and looked about him 
in obvious confusion, then abruptly changed the sub- 
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ject. "I hear that you've left off trying to walk. 
Is that so?" 

"Yes. I told you I couldn't do more unless you 
were at my side. Shall I try now?" 

Helene extended two hands like a child, and he 
lifted her to her feet. She swayed a little, and his 
arms closed instinctively about her. His eyes sought 
hers. His heart went galloping along the highway 
of desire. They were quite alone in a quiet, sheltered 
walk, with whispering elms quivering overhead. 
She lay very still, with her hair brushing his cheek, 
her pulses throbbing with his. This was the inevit- 
able, the sequel to the scene in her home garden, 
the bridging of the long, blank interval between. 
He kissed her tenderly, reverently. Her broad hat 
had fallen to the gravel path, one hand rested on 
his shoulder, and she surrendered with a deep-drawn 
sigh of relief and content, like a child come from 
the cold into the warm comfort of a protecting love. 
The long separation of which she had so wearied 
was ended at last, and she was wholly happy. Yet, 
she wondered why his arms trembled as they encir- 
cled her, why there was grief in the eyes that looked 
into hers so earnestly, so wildly. 

Farther thoughts of walking were abandoned. 
She sat beside him under a tree, on a rustic seat 
backed by laurels. No word was spoken, each feel- 
ing the joy of silent content. It was enough that 
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they were together. Helene's heart beat with a 
leaden throb now and then, for she could not entirely 
rid herself of a dread of coming trouble — trouble 
for him. It was impossible to question him farther, 
and he made no effort to enlighten her. At last, 
however, he broke the long silence, with a sugges- 
tion that she should attempt to walk again. 

"Come," he said briefly; and he offered his arm. 

The girl stood up, and they went slowly forward. 
They made great progress, but suddenly Parker ap- 
peared, grim, stony and obsequious, his eyes lowered, 
his lips puckered in prim humility, to ask if they 
would take tea in the garden. 

Lord Waring, who all his life had treated Fan- 
court as his home, and was regarded by the old serv- 
ants as the rightful owner, now for the first time 
felt some slight hesitation in giving an order. 

"What is Mr. Mark going to do?" he asked. 

"Mr. Mark has gone down to the West Lodge 
to see a gamekeeper about the expedition this even- 
ing, my lord." 

"What expedition?" 

"Poachers, my lord. They've been on the watch 
for several nights now." 

On the single question of poaching, Arthur was 
at one with his brother, and, for the moment, he 
regretted the ill-feeling between them, since he dearly 
loved a midnight party of this sort. There was 
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always a spice of danger about the encounters. A 
game-keeper had once been murdered in Lord Wil- 
liam's coverts, and the feud between game-keepers 
and poachers had been active ever since. 

Helene desired to take tea under the shade of 
the chestnut, and, having received instructions to 
that effect, Parker retired. Tea was brought out by 
a parlor-maid, who came rather unexpectedly and 
stopped suddenly on beholding the lovers sitting 
hand in hand. As she laid the table, she eyed 
Helene with much interest, noting her heightened 
color and sparkling eyes, so different from the usual 
lassitude and lack of color. All the servants were 
immensely interested in this young lady, who had 
fascinated both brothers. The affair was actively 
discussed in the servants' hall, and it assumed a 
sporting interest, now that Lord Waring himself was 
come on the scene. A lady visitor was so unusual 
at Fancourt that the whole establishment vied one 
with another in making much of Miss von Gerold, 
which tended not a little to increase her liking for 
the place and her willingness to stay. 

While the lovers were taking tea, which Helene 
poured with nothing of the invalid in her air, Parker 
again appeared, to learn if his lordship would be 
staying the night — if so, would he join the keepers 
in their expedition to Long Bottom Wood? 
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"If Mr. Mark desires it, most certainly," Arthur 
replied. 

Mark, on his return home, shut himself up in 
his study. He was not minded to make a third with 
his brother and Helene. His hands were tied by 
the absurd position he was supposed to hold toward 
his brother, resultant upon the great and noble be- 
quest of the ancestral inheritance, which surely must 
indicate the pleasantest feeling: on the one side, 
generous affection; on the other, everlasting obliga- 
tion and gratitude. 

While Mark fumed, his more gallant brother 
piloted Helene over the estate, showing her his boy- 
hood haunts, talking with enthusiasm, filling her 
mind with vivid pictures of his neglected youth, when 
his actress step-mother petulantly thrust him out of 
the home life, compelling him to grow up among 
stablemen, game-keepers and gardeners, from whom 
he had acquired a passionate love of nature, but at 
the same time a willful recklessness that had gone 
far to wreck his life. 

Helene was supremely happy in this companion- 
ship, and the vigor of her movements now proved 
that the recent accident had in no way marred her 
progress toward recovery. And as the two thus 
loitered the time away, Fancourt seemed to become 
suddenly sacred to Arthur. The passion of posses- 
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sion born in his blood, which had never troubled him 
in the least hitherto, overwhelmed him now, produc- 
ing a feeling of bitter resentfulness, and this grew 
swiftly to a deadly hatred against Mark. 

The shadows had lengthened when Helene sank 
exhausted in her chair, and Miss Watson announced 
that she would have to be carried upstairs to her 
chamber. Did Lord Waring think it would be 
necessary to ask the servants to bring down the carry- 
ing chair? He understood, and, when they reached 
the house, he took the girl in his arms, and carried 
her up the broad staircase. She was compelled to 
cling about his neck; and he held her to his heart 
once more. Again, Miss Watson discreetly van- 
ished. As he mounted the stairs with his lovely bur- 
den, he caught his breath sharply, remembering his 
un worthiness. The enormity of the thing he had 
done was never more vividly realized than at this 
moment. 

"Shall I see you to-morrow?" Helene asked. 

"That depends upon my brother," was the grim 
answer. 

As he spoke, a door opened on an upper corridor, 
and Mark appeared, dressed for dinner. Helene 
looked up, and laughed rather mischievously; but 
there was no answering smile on her host's sullen face. 
He descended the stairs in angry silence, afraid to 
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voice his resentment from fear of enlisting Helenc 
on his brother's side. He had not been slow to per- 
ceive that she was an eager champion. He waited 
in the hall below for his brother to come down. 
His cheeks were flushed, and his eyes full of fury. 
Lord Waring appeared, at last, with a steady look 
in his eyes and a certain rigidity of the jaw that 
Mark knew of old, in schoolboy days. When 
Arthur set his jaw like that, it usually ended in the 
defeat of Mark. 

"Do you remain to dinner?" the younger brother 
questioned, icily. 

"Must I wait until I am asked?" Arthur retorted. 
"I had forgotten that I am become an intruder in 
the home of my childhood. But there's one thing 
I insist upon: Miss von Ceroid shall not remain 
here." 

"That is my affair." 

"No; it is mine." 

"And, pray, what is the lady to you, that you con- 
stitute yourself her guardian?" 

"She is everything. You suspected that when you 
asked her here." 

"Indeed!" Mark jeered. "Have you not yet 
completed the sum of your mischief in so far as she 
is concerned? You have elected to rid the world 
of yourself altogether, and, with that knowledge ever 
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before you, you seek to win the heart of this inno- 
cent girl, whom I may be willing to approach with 
honorable proposals." 

"My conduct is no concern of yours while I live," 
Arthur declared. But his emotion mastered him 
of a sudden, and he cried out despairingly: "Why 
did I make that cursed compact?" 

"For money," answered Mark, laconically. 

Mark led the way to the library, fearing lest the 
servants might overhear. When the door had 
closed behind them, he addressed his brother curtly: 

"I don't think it is necessary for us to discuss this 
matter again. You made your choice deliberately, 
and I have paid the price : that should silence you." 

"And what was the money to you?" Arthur ex- 
claimed. "Nothing 1 I've sold life itself, for this 
money which I was fool enough to covet — ^my own 
money, too, by right! Why should I go through 
with it?" 

Mark went livid. 

"I half-expected this," he stormed. "You've 
robbed me under false pretenses. You took my 
money, and now, having spent most of it, you turn 
coward — ^yes, coward 1" 

Arthur strode forward as if to strike, but checked 
himself in time, and laughed mirthlessly. 

"Oh, you need have no cause for alarm. You 
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shall have your pound of flesh. But, if I was a fool 
to sell, you were a villain to buy.'* 

"I told you, it was a loan. If you like to pay it 
and the interest, you will be at liberty to continue 
your disgraceful career. But I won't be robbed. 
Let us postpone this discussion till the morning, or 
abandon it altogether. If I get my money back, 
that is all that I demand; although I have been put 
to a great deal of expense. I might have contested 
Blacklock again, .but I let that go by in view of a 
seat in the Lords." 

The announcement of dinner interrupted the dis- 
pute between the brothers. As Mark led the way 
to the dining-room, Arthur asked a question : 

"Does Miss von Ceroid come down to dinner?" 

"No," was the answer. 

But, even as the word was spoken, Helene ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, leaning on Miss 
Watson's arm. 

"You see, I am getting on," she cried laughingly, 
as she leaned over the bannisters. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



A FLASH IN THE PAN 



IT was a blustering night, and very dark. The 
keepers had assembled silently outside the front 
entrance to Fancourt, where they were presently 
joined by Lord Waring and their master. Parker, 
who for years had acted as Mark's valet and at- 
tended him on all occasions, was dressed in a hybrid 
costume, half-livery, half-mufti, with brown gaiters 
and a cricket cap, and joined the party carrying his 
master's gun and his own. The men congregated 
around Lord Waring as their natural chief in an 
affair of this kind. 

"You lead the way, Arthur," said Mark amiably; 
"you understand this sort of thing." As a matter 
of fact, Mark himself was extremely nervous. 

The party filed off in silence, piloted by the head 
game-keeper, who took them to a gap in Long Bot- 
tom Wood, which was reached after ten minutes' 
walk. There was a miniature gale blowing through 
the valley, rustling the leaves and crackling among 
the boughs, while heavy clouds rolled across the sky, 
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which was lighted in the intervals by the stars. The 
men formed themselves into a cordon around the 
wood, Parker keeping very close to Mark, who was 
resolved not to be left entirely alone. Lord Waring 
was some distance away, but all were in touch one 
with another, communicating at intervals. Suddenly, 
a cry rang out from a distant part of the wood, fol- 
lowed by the yelp of a dog, quickly stifled: the 
poachers were out! The crackling of the under- 
growth announced a forward movement; but Mark 
hung back a little, still nervous. 

"Keep close to me, Parker," he commanded; "I 
can't see at all in this gloom." 

"Yes, sir." 

"You've got my gun?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Something pattered in front; next, a gasping dog 
came tearing through the bracken. It ran straight 
between the legs of a keeper, who clubbed it with 
his gun-stock. A pitiful howl brought the poachers 
in the direction of the sound. They could be heard 
whispering to one another and whistling softly to the 
dogs. The attacking party dropped down and lis- 
tened, for eyes were of little use in the heavy wood- 
land. 

"This way," said a rough voice, close to Lord 
Waring, who instantly made a dash in the direction 
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of the sound. The man took the alarm, and com- 
municated with his comrades by a shrill cry of warn- 
ing. It was the signal for a general rush. 

Immediately, the wood seemed to be alive in every 
direction. Birds fluttered from the trees, furry crea- 
tures scuttled away in the undergrowth. The keep- 
ers, unable to control their excitement, called upon 
the party to make a dash. The head-keeper carried 
a dark lantern, as did a local constable. These men, 
having been placed by Lord Waring at the end of 
the line of beaters, now showed a light. Simultane- 
ously, an enveloping movement was made to prevent 
the poachers' making for the high road. 

The marauders, quickly realizing the situation, 
made a dash as they imagined toward liberty, but 
found themselves surrounded. One man, darting 
down a narrow path, came into a keeper's arms with 
a thud, and went to earth with his captor on top; 
the others — there were only three intruders in the 
wood — hearing their comrade's cries, threw them- 
selves upon the keeper, and released his prisoner. A 
gun went off. Lord Waring, who was near, went 
to the keeper's assistance, but, floundering in the 
dark, lost his gun in the thicket. He found himself 
beside Parker and Mark, whom he almost attacked, 
thinking, from their crouching attitudes, that they 
were possible assailants. Parker was carrying two 
guns, his own and his master^s, and the poachers 
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were just making off when Arthur grabbed one of the 
guns, raised it to his shoulder, and was about to fire. 
But Parker flung himself forward, and seized the 
weapon. 

"Confound you, what are you doing?" Arthur 
cried. 

"My lord, that's Mr. Mark's," Parker explained. 

"What of it? You've spoiled my chancel" 

Another gun was thrust into his hand, and Parker 
fell back. 

Now, the wood seemed to be alive with men and 
yelping dogs. A bull terrier, belonging to one of the 
keepers, had fastened itself upon a poacher, who was 
howling. A second shot rang out, and the bulldog 
fell dead. In the excitement and the darkness, it 
was impossible to tell who was who. The poachers, 
beaten back into the wood, had so far managed to 
evade capture, and kept pretty well together. Only 
one of them carried a gun, which he had discharged 
at the dog. Hanging to one another, they tore 
through the densest thicket, emerging close to Mark. 

"My gun, my gun, quick!" the owner cried, ad- 
dressing Parker, whom he supposed close beside him, 
but they were separated by a wide interval, and the 
next instant the breath was knocked out of Parker's 
body by someone running full tilt into him. 

Lord Waring's voice could now be heard, crying : 

"To the road, to the road !" 
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Mark was left in the middle of the wood, and 
the voices of his keepers were receding farther and 
farther into the distance. He was without a gun, 
and Parker was nowhere to be seen. Around him 
were ghostly trees and dark shadows; a gusty wind 
was moaning and hissing through the leaves, and 
every bush loomed as a murderous poacher. 

"Parker, Parker," he cried, "I'm all alone here! 
Where are you ? Damn you I Why don't you keep 
close, as I told you?" 

Parker, in fact, was not far off. He was behind 
a tree, getting his breath. He fumbled in his pocket 
for some loose cartridges, and chose one loaded with 
heavy shot. 

"Parker, Parker I" cried Mark's voice, again. 

"Who's that calling?" cried Arthur, from near by. 

Mark, not recognizing his brother's voice, was 
panic-stricken, and fled toward the edge of the wood, 
going in the direction of Parker, who was still stand- 
ing in the shelter of the tree with his gun aimed, 
waiting for his target to be more clearly outlined 
against the comparatively bright exterior of the 
thicket. A loud report, sudden and heavy, reverber- 
ated through the wood, like the sound of a deer- 
stalker's gun. Mark saw a flame within a few 
yards of his face, and flung up his arms. Something 
like a bramble scratched his neck; there was a whis- 
tling in the air, and he cried out: 
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"I'm shot, Fm shotl" 

Parker fled into the deepest shadows, and strug- 
gled along the edge of the wood, heedless of poach- 
ers, in the direction of the game-keepers, who were 
heading for the road. 

There was now a rush in the direction of the shot. 

"Hallo, hallo 1*' cried the keepers. 

Mark, who was upon his knees, shivering with 
fright, shouted for help. The sound of crackling 
brushwood, the voices of excited men, came nearer 
and nearer. The first to reach his side was his 
brother, who seemed to have sprung from nowhere, 
still carrying the gun handed to him by Parker. 

"I'm bleeding," moaned Mark, in terror. 

All further interest in the poachers ceased. The 
men were whistled to the place where their master 
was. Lanterns were produced, and Lord Waring 
bent down, peering into his brother's deathly face. 

"Where are you hurt?" 

"Here, in my neck," gasped Mark, whose fingers 
were bedabbled with blood. 

"Let me look," cried Arthur, roughly pulling his 
brother's hand from the wound. "You're only 
grazed. Another light here. Yes, only scratches, 
barely skin deep. Thought you had an eye blown 
out at least from the way you gave tongue. I wish 
we'd caught the scoundrels. Your cry drew us 
away." 
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"Where*s Parker?" Mark demanded. 

"Here I am, sir," was the instant reply, as the 
man stepped forward. 

"Confound you, why did you leave me? Where's 
my gun ?" 

"Here it is, sir. I have it." 

"Examine the trees, and see what shot they were 
using." 

"Never mind about that now," Arthur cried, ex- 
citedly. "Let's after the rascals. They can't get 
away, if we surround the wood." 

But Mark had had enough. He ordered his men 
to remuster and return to the house. He was shak- 
ing with fright, and very angry at Arthur's light 
treatment of his escape from death. After much 
whistling, the men were gathered in a group, and it 
was found that four keepers were missing. They 
were supposed to be upon the road, and one of the 
younger men was sent to acquaint them of Mark's 
decision to abandon the chase. The rest waited, 
while the man went upon the errand. 

All were soon excited by fresh cries and shouts. 
Their eyes had become accustomed to the gloom, 
and they were able to see three figures flying across 
an open field with the keepers in chase. With a wild 
"after 'em I" everyone started off in pursuit. The 
poachers, finding the game up, sank to the ground in 
exhaustion. 
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"Take that fellow's gun I" cried the head-keeper, 
and the only weapon was seized. The owner was 
roughly handled and terrified by the promise of a 
long term of penal servitude for attempted murder, 
although he protested that he had only shot at a dog. 
They called him a liar, and haled him to Fan- 
court, to bring him face to face with Mark Waring, 
a magistrate. He was ultimately dragged into the 
hall of the house, escorted by a crowd of keepers, 
and Lord Waring was loudest in railing at the fellow 
with the gun for his villainy. 

"Let's look at the gun," said the head-keeper, tak- 
ing the weapon from the constable, and holding it 
under the light. 

Mark, with a handkerchief about his neck, joined 
the man, and he, too, examined the weapon. It was 
double-barreled, with one barrel loaded with small 
shot. The fellow protested that he had only dis- 
charged the gun once at the dog, which attacked his 
mate. He was on the other side of the wood when 
the second shot was fired. His comrades corrobo- 
rated this, and the keeper pointed out that the other 
shot could not have come from the poacher, for the 
reason that the man was being chased into the open 
at the time. 

"Were there four of you, then?" demanded the 
head-keeper, gruffly. 

"No, only us three." 
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"Did anyone discharge a chance shot or an acci- 
dental one?" interjected Arthur. 

There was a general denial. 

At this point, Parker, who had been away to 
change his clothes, reappeared with a bowl of water, 
to bathe his master's wound. He showed grave con- 
cern for Mr. Mark's welfare, ignoring the discussion 
in progress, as though he had had nothing to do 
with the poaching expedition. 

"Either there was an unknown party in the wood, 
or you were shot at by someone with a spite against 
you, sir," said the keeper, addressing his employer. 

"The gun was fired point-blank at me," said Mark, 
paling at the suggestion of foul play. 

While abandoning himself to the ministrations of 
Parker, he turned over in his mind this suggestion of 
the keeper. What possible interest could any of his 
men have in desiring his death? Then, his eyes 
lighted upon his brother. The idea came with an 
awful shock. He cast a glance of terror at Arthur, 
who failed to notice it, for he was giving orders con- 
cerning the binding of the poachers, who were to be 
dragged off to the lock-up by two keepers and a con- 
stable. 

Arthur, flinging his gun upon the table, announced 
his intention of going to bed. Mark, too, retired to 
his room, accompanied by Parker, who had seen his 
agitation and suspicion of his brother, and was nat- 
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urally eager to avoid any questions about himself. 

"Very strange that shot, sir," the valet observed, 
as he fixed the final strip of sticking-plaster. "Sorry 
I wasn't there myself, Fd have winged the fellow." 

"Yes, most extraordinary," agreed Mark. 

"No one near you but his lordship, I think you 
said, sir." 

"I said nothing of the kind. How did you 
know?" 

"Well, sir, I suppose I heard one of the keepers 
say it, but I was under the impression that you made 
the statement. Sorry if Fm wrong, sir. We were 
all on the other side of the wood — all except his lord- 
ship, who sent us around. I thought he was going 
to stop with you." 

"I don't pay you to think," Mark growled. "It 
was your business to stay near me. Did you bring 
back my gun?" 

"Yes, sir. But his lordship lost his in the wood, 
and borrowed mine. FU see that the gun is recov- 
ered to-morrow." 

"Yes, and see that it is done early." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

As soon as the front door had closed behind the 
beaters, the head-keeper called them around to the 
side of the house, where a light still burned in the 
gun-room. 

"This shooting is mysterious," he said, address- 
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ing his fellow-keepers. "All of you who have guns 
bring them in here at once, and have them examined." 

There were only four guns altogether; the other 
men pressed into service for the night, employees for 
the shooting season not yet begun, carried only sticks. 
These guns were placed upon the table. 

"Whose is this?" the head-keeper asked, taking 
up one that Arthur had flung into the room in his 
usual careless fashion. 

"That's his lordship's, I suppose," one of the 
keepers replied. 

"Well, these are all right. None of 'em been dis- 
charged. You can go." 

After unloading his own gun, and giving a look 
around the racks, he turned his attention to one lying 
upon the table, which Parker had handed in with the 
simple explanation, "His lordship's gun." On ex- 
amination, this proved to have been discharged. A 
strange, blank look overspread the man's face. 
Then, he whistled softly, and put the piece down as 
quickly as if it had been red hot. 

"Parker sees to his lordship's gun," he muttered, 
with one hand upon the electric-light switch, the other 
on the handle of the door. "I'm not having any- 
thing to do with it." And he left. That Lord 
Waring would shoot his brother with malice afore- 
thought was not to be credited, but that he might 
have blazed away by accident was possible. Per- 
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haps, that was why he had made light of the wound 1 

Mark arose next morning in a very bad humor. 
His eyes were red from a sleepless night, and his 
temper was at its worst. He told Parker to call 
Lord Waring, and request an interview in the li- 
brary. 

Lord Waring had himself arisen early, in the vain 
hope of seeing Helene, although overnight he had 
resolved to fly from temptation. He awaited his 
brother in the library with considerable impatience, 
and, when Mark did appear, white and haggard, he 
demanded abruptly : 

"What do you want with me?" 

"Someone shot at me in the wood last night, as 
you know," was the answer. "Where were you at 
the time the shot was fired?" 

"Within hail of you. Didn't you hear my voice ?" 

"There was no fourth poacher in the wood. You 
were the person nearest to me." 

"What are you driving at?" 

"Someone with an interest in my death fired that 
shot." 

"Good Godl Do you mean to insinuate — ?" 

"Yes, I do." 

"_that I— I—?" 

"Where is your gun ?" Mark questioned. 

"I don't know. It was one I took from Parker. 
Do you want to examine it? You ought to think 
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yourself lucky I don't take you by the throat and— 
and—" 

"Where is the gun? Let me see it." 

"I gave it back to Parker, or put it in the gun- 
room, I forget which." 

"Again I say, let me see it." 

Mark strode out of the room, and Arthur fol- 
lowed, dazed by the suddenness of the accusation and 
the enormity of it. The younger brother opened 
the gun-room door, and passed in. 

"Which was the gun you used?" he demanded. 

"That one," replied Arthur, pointing to the 
weapon on the table. "At least, it looks like it." 

Mark took it to the window, and examined the 
breech. "Empty!" was his comment. "This gun 
has been discharged. On your own admission, it 
condemns you." 

"It's a lie," cried Arthur, snatching the gun from 
his brother's hand, to satisfy himself. He gazed in 
stupefied rage from the weapon to his brother, then 
back to the gun, then around the room, where the 
guns were all neatly stowed away. He handled the 
weapon, and tested the weight. To all appearances, 
it was the one he had carried, and long experience 
had taught him to know the quality of a gun by the 
feel of it. The two brothers stood eying each 
other, suspiciously. 
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"Is this a plot?" cried Arthur, at last. "Someone 
has tampered with the gun! Where is Parker?" 

The man was summoned, and came softly into the 
presence of the brothers. 

"Has anyone been in this room this morning?" 
Mark asked. 

"No one, sir." 

"How do you know?" demanded Lord Waring. 

"No one is allowed to enter this room but me, and 
Jordan." 

"Where is Jordan?" 

"Down at the farm, my lord. I told him last 
night that I would see to your guns this morning, so 
he needn't stay late last night." 

"Which is the gun you gave me last night?" 

"That is the one you have in your hand, my lord." 

Arthur took it to the window, and looked at it 
again. From this, Parker argued that his lordship 
was not positive ; therefore, he grew more assertive. 

"I should know the gun among a hundred, my 
lord. It's one I often use, myself. I remember, you 
seized Mr. Mark's, which I was carrying, and I 
gave you the second one. That's the gun, my lord. 
Is there anything wrong with it?" 

"It has been discharged," Arthur said, sullenly. 

"You caught it in a bush, my lord, I suppose." 
The man's face was blank. 
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"Leave the room," Mark ordered, and Parker 
went out quickly. 

"You see, you are condemned at every turn," 
said Mark, when they were alone. "After this, 
you won't remain under my roof longer than I 
choose." 

"You accuse me of attempted murder — ^me?" 

"I make no definite accusation," was the retort. 

Both went to the library. Arthur was shocked 
that Mark could suspect him of such vile treachery. 
They had, until now, always maintained a certain de- 
gree of fairness, an honest belief in each other's in- 
tegrity. It was only the cursed money-hunger that 
had spoiled Mark, only the absence of cash that had 
drawn Lord Waring into follies. But, now that 
the guard arm was down, Mark seemed to lose all 
control of himself. He called his brother swindler, 
cheat, thief, murderer, all in an outburst of splutter- 
ing rage so hysterical that Lord Waring felt it be- 
neath him to retaliate, although he was shaking with 
rage. Mark calmed down by degrees, compelled to 
recover himself by the contrast between his wild, 
incoherent anger and his brother's silent, scornful 
dignity. 

"Since you try to murder me, I know now what to 
expect at the end of the year. YouVe robbed me I 
IVe only your word and a scribbled note. I should 
have made you take an oath." 
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"An oath to you ! You who foully accuse me of 
fratricide !" 

"You think to crawl out of it; but you sha'n't." 

"I've made my bargain, and i will keep it. You 
know that." 

"Take an oath now. I won't be swindled." 

"Did I not give you the only assurance possible 
with such an infamous bond — ^my word of honor — a 
promise between brothers who have never before 
evaded the law that governs the conduct of gentle- 
men ?" 

"I tell you, nothing will satisfy me but your oath." 
Mark strode over to a book-case, and picked up a 
Bible, which he thrust at his brother. 

Lord Waring took it reluctantly, and handled It 
as though it had been a weapon placed in his hands 
for self-destruction. 

"No, no, for God's sake give me credit for a little 
honesty," he cried. "The compact was folly on my 
part, and contemptible on yours. It is against the 
spirit of this Book. I've never troubled very much 
about religion, but, by heaven, I respect It more than 
you do." 

"Then, you won't swear?" 

"Why should I? Wasn't the money a loan? 
You yourself so declared it." 

"You knew very well you could never pay it back, 
and so did I." 
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*'How so? I may have a run of luck. I may 
even work and scheme and make money like you. If 
in a year I pay you back your pitiful money, what 
then?" 

"You can't," cried Mark, beside himself with 
rage and fear. "I demand an oath." 

"No, by heaven, no!" answered Arthur, goaded 
beyond all endurance; and he flung the book at his 
brother in an outburst of fury. 

The volume hit Mark full on the breast, and this 
cowed him, for he had never been able to stand up 
to his brother when their wills clashed. Arthur left 
his brother's presence without further comment. He 
could not have analyzed his feelings. One desire 
dominated him, to get away from Fancourt without 
a moment's delay. 

In the hall was von Gerold, who had come to fetch 
his daughter. He had entered the open front door 
unannounced, and was nosing about among the tapes- 
tries, much impressed by the priceless heirlooms of the 
Waring family. Mark's artful suggestion had 
rankled in the old man's mind, and he was seriously 
considering the proposition of marriage for Helena. 
Some day, he would die, and his daughter would be 
left an invalid and alone. It would be better for 
her to mate with a rich man, who would perhaps 
lend him a little money, if misfortune should come 
— any one of those calamities, the dread of which 
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filled his diseased mind. The more wealth he 
amassed, the greater his fear, the more real the dan- 
ger of robbery, of breaking banks, of midnight bur- 
glars. Now, von Ceroid stared at Arthur critically, 
not recognizing him at first, yet the pause was but 
momentary ; then, their recognition was mutual. Von 
Ceroid drew himself up and glared at the scoundrel 
responsible for his daughter's trouble; while Ar- 
thur stared at the pale-faced dotard with the wild 
eyes and shaggy white hair, Helene's lawful protec- 
tor. His anger against Mark was checked for the 
moment by this reminder of the girl's presence in 
the house. Von Ceroid was the first to speak. He 
tottered up to Lord Waring, and, leaning on his 
stick, tapped the young man's waistcoat with his fore- 
finger. 

**You are Lord Waring 1" 

"Yes." 

'T want money from you, sir. I've consulted my 
solicitors, and I'm going to sue you — sue you for 
damages." 

*T can wish for nothing but to fall in with any 
suggestion your lawyers may advance; more than 
that, it will give me infinite pleasure to pay any sum 
that may give your daughter relief or happiness. 
Her welfare is my only consideration in life, Mr. 
von Ceroid." 

"Ah, I dare say," was the contemptuous comment. 
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"I've heard of you, young man — the biggest scamp 
hereabout 1" 

Arthur winced. The old man*s candid reproaches 
gave him more pain than did even the worst of his 
brother's accusations. 

"Where's my daughter? Where's my child?" 
snapped the old man, marching around the hall ex- 
citedly. "I've come to take her home." 

Parker, who appeared just then, was sent to in- 
form his master of the arrival of the guest. Lord 
Waring strode out into the sunshine, realizing that he 
was an outcast and a fool; that he was reaping the 
whirlwind; that henceforth he was no man's kind, 
no woman's protector, his own worst enemy. A dog- 
cart took his luggage to the station; and he walked 
there, not daring to cast one glance upward at the 
room where Helene was probably sitting by the win- 
dow. He walked swiftly toward the lodge gates; 
but, before he reached them, his anger cooled. As 
he reviewed the situation, he felt the need for some 
definite action. What would Helene think of this 
sudden departure? Some e3q)lanation was due to 
her. 

The lodge gates were opened by Mrs. Jordan, the 
wife of the head-keeper, who gave him a pleasant 
smile. It was good to see his lordship back again; 
he was very much of a stranger nowadays. 

"I wonder if you would let me go into your 
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place, to write a note?" Arthur asked. "I want to 
send one up to the house for something I have for- 
gotten.'* 

"Only too pleased, me lord." The woman hur- 
ried within, and flung wide the door of the parlor. 
After clearing a table of its wax flowers, shell boxes 
and a variety of small ornaments, she produced pen 
and paper. "It's not very grand, but the best I have, 
sir," explained the cheery soul, as she hung about, 
eager to do anything she could for "the master." 

Arthur sat staring at the paper. He was keenly 
conscious of the need to write to Helene, but hope- 
lessly bewildered how to begin. Finally, he decided 
upon a simple statement of the truth: 

My Dearest Helene: 

You will be wondering why I have left so unceremoni- 
ously! I could not stay under my brother's roof for reasons 
it is impossible to detaiL But it is not with my brother I 
am chiefly concerned. 

It seems fated that I should be your evil genius. I am 
powerless to do anything but make you wretched. I had 
already made a mess of my own life when I nearly ended 
yours by my carelessness. 

I treasure above all other memories the recollection of 
those moments when I held you in my arms. But I had 
no right to do it, for it was brutal to steal from you what 
you may not be able to give another — ^the love of a pure 
heart. 

I implore you, as you value your happiness, to think no 
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more of mc. I am not worth it. We must never meet 
again. 

Don't grieve, little one. You will get well and take your 
place in the world, where you will meet honorable men and 
forget the grief that this letter will cause you. 

Think of me as a scamp, unworthy, impossible. Better 
still, think of me as dead : for death will claim me before many 
more months have passed. There you have the whole ter- 
rible truth. The bitterness is only beginning to dawn upon 
me, now that life has become worth living. 

Helene, you know I love you, and if this farewell gives 
you pain, remember that I suffer with a double bitterness, 
my own and yours. 

I dare not ask you to think of me, when you under- 
stand everything, but I would have you silent when others 
blame. Henceforth you won't hear much to my discredit, 
except that I may be spending wildly. But I am not spend- 
ing all. You will learn later how I have disposed of some 
of my money. 

Helene, sweetheart, good-bye. I hold you in my arms 
once more and kiss your lips. Be brave, dear one, and get 
strong. Fight the demon of helplessness that threatens you, 
and walk. The world wants such as you to sweeten it. 

My thoughts will be with you unceasingly, for the only 
thing that is left in life is the memory of our friendship. 
Good-bye. You will soon understand the reason for things 
that now seem strange. 

Always yours in heart and thought, 

Arthur. 

Helene broke down utterly on receiving this let- 
ter. She already understood that there must be some 
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insurmountable barrier, which made it impossible for 
her lover to declare himself honorably. At first, she 
had been inclined to attribute it to her helpless posi- 
tion, then to an unknown power of Mark Waring 
over his elder brother; now, she regarded it as 
something inexplicable. She was finally thrown back 
upon the conclusion that he was the victim of 
some secret malady, which must have a fatal termina- 
tion. If there had been another woman in the case, 
he certainly would have told her — he was open- 
hearted and honest! What was this shadowy thing 
in the background? She would, perhaps, arrive at 
a solution in due course. She set herself to think 
out the problem methodically, recalling every frag- 
ment of gossip concerning her lover, before he ap- 
peared on her horizon, and many details connected 
with his life since. That Arthur's coming extinction, 
or banishment, was due in some way to Mark was 
almost certain. Nevertheless, in the end, she found 
the whole affair incomprehensible. She puzzled her 
wits until her head ached ; she sorrowed until her eyes 
were red with weeping. But she could find no least 
clue to this disastrous mystery. 
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A FEW minutes after Lord Waring's depar- 
ture, Mark came into the hall to greet Mr. 
von Ceroid. His anger gave place to a grim 
affability, which people accepted as geniality. In 
matters of business, he could always be suave and 
non-committal: this visitor was to him a matter of 
business. He welcomed the old man with cordiality 
and a touch of diffidence, which deepened the good 
impression already made, and caused Helene's father 
to be almost polite and communicative. Mark in- 
formed him that his daughter had improved in 
health, and had walked long distances in the 
grounds, which, of course, he ascribed to the change 
of air and the great care they had taken of her at 
Fancourt. Under the circumstances, would it not 
be better for Miss von Ceroid to remain a little 
longer? If her father would join her, he would be 
very welcome. 

"Let me send for your things, Mr. von Geroldt" 
Mark concluded, "and install you in pleasant rooms 
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here. You, too, might perhaps benefit by the 
change." 

"No, no, I can't leave my house," the miser pro- 
tested. 

**It can't run away," Mark urged. 

'*No; but the things in it can!" 

**I assure you that the place will be quite safe. If 
you wish, I'll instruct two of my keepers to give an 
eye to the place night and day during your absence. 
They would make short work of thieves." 

"Ah, but they might enter the house themselves, 
and be tempted 1 There's no knowing!" 

"I can answer for them. I'll be responsible for 
any loss. I very much desire to prolong your daugh- 
ter's visit here. I can't tell you what it means to 
me; I find her more attractive every day. And I'm 
a rich man, Mr. von Ceroid." 

This ill-bred boasting was for an especial lure. 
Mark, with his keen judgment, had thoroughly 
grasped the extent of the miserly obsession in 
Helene's father. The old man was interested, but 
he grunted and grumbled; finally, he agreed to con- 
sult his daughter's wishes. He was angry, however, 
when the girl expressed a desire to return home. 
Yesterday, Fancourt had been a place of delight with 
Lord Waring as its prince ; to-day, it was forbidding, 
cold and ugly. But, in the end, Helene found that 
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argument was useless, and It was arranged that they 
were both to remain at Fancourt for the present, the 
old man being driven over to his house daily to see 
that all was right there. Indeed, the miser readily 
fell in with Mark's views since his pocket benefited 
by them. During their visit, the expenses of the 
physician were to be Mark's afifair, this arrangement 
being privately entered into between the two men. 
And thus a visit of indefinite length began at Fan- 
court. 

Helene was wheeled into the garden daily by Miss 
Watson, and her father accompanied her frequently, 
a most unusual proceeding on his part at home. 
Mark, also, devoted much of his time to his guest; 
but this only increased the unbridgable gulf between 
them. Friendly familiarity was not in his nature; 
love was to him a thing of which fools wrote, a 
delusion of women. Marriage, for a man of family, 
was a matter of diplomacy, a respectable means of 
rearranging the ownership of property— prefer- 
ably, to the advantage of the man. Helene 
particularly begged Miss Watson never to leave her 
alone with Mark, and, what with the nurse and the 
father, he had very few opportunities of bettering 
his acquaintance. He was careful not to mention 
Arthur's name now, but he attempted to get an idea 
of Helene's feelings toward his brother from Nurse 
Watson, without success. He had formed a flatter- 
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Ing opinion of Helena's practical common-sense, and 
he could not believe, for a moment, that she would 
entertain serious feelings for a man having such a 
reputation as that of his brother. 

At Mark's request. Dr. Schenck came from Ger- 
many especially to see Helene, and, when the little 
man found that his patient could walk, he assured 
Mark, in glowing terms, that her recovery was now 
only a matter of weeks 1 All that she needed was 
some strong mental motive power, some great and 
overpowering desire to walk and run, to rush and 
leap, some great joy to be achieved when the weak- 
ness should be conquered. The complete return of 
vigor might come at any moment. 

Mark decided to take the physician farther Into 
his confidence, and asked him if he thought that the 
prospect of a brilliant marriage would be such an 
incentive to activity. 

"The very thing," the German cried, seizing 
Mark's arms excitedly. "I see how it Is. She wish 
to marry you, is it not? Den, I say to you, make 
the day not too far off — when she can walk quite 
well — and she will recover quickly. A woman's 
body is more a woman's mind dan men understand. 
I know, I know. I see much of them. Nerves, 
nerves, half of vot you call their vitality is of nerves." 

Mark received the news with considerable satis- 
faction, and watched Helene with an. vtvct^^.s\x\5^ 
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contentment. Nevertheless, he was not going to be 
such a fool as to commit himself to an offer just yet. 
The future Lady Waring must be vigorous and 
healthy: he had no romantic ideas on that subject. 
Helene's fortune might be large, but it could not 
be enough to compensate for an invalid wife. He 
required someone to help him in the social world; 
and the dowerless daughter of an earl or of a duke 
would have been more desirable in this direction. 
But women did not affect his society, or seek him 
even with his prodigious wealth of coal — at least, not 
the kind of woman whom he regarded as essen- 
tial. Beauty was always obtainable, by purchase; 
but complete obedience combined with personal 
charm could not always be commanded. 

On the third day after Arthur's visit, Helene was 
taking tea on the south lawn, in the shade of a cedar 
tree, with her father, Miss Watson and Mark. 
Their party was broken up by the arrival of a motor 
car containing two ladies, both very modish and at- 
tractive in appearance. They were met by Mark 
as they came up the drive, and he begged them to 
join his guests at tea. They assented, eying Helene 
with active curiosity. Her delicate beauty captured 
their interest instantly, the extreme simplicity of 
her gown and her invalid chair farther drew their 
attention. Both were eager In their greeting to 
Mark, and they advanced to the shade of the cedar 
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tree, one on either side of him. The elder of the 
two was Lady Langley, a handsome woman of forty, 
of the modern well-preserved, juvenile type, some- 
what masterful in appearance, with a soft, artificial 
manner, not at all in keeping with her sharp, aquiline 
features. The younger and handsomer woman, who 
had stared Helene out of countenance, was presented 
as the Countess Imani. 

Lady Langley, a cousin, was the nearest of Mark's 
relations, other than his brother. She occasionally 
did the honors at Fancourt on ceremonious occasions, 
and generally managed to persuade her husband and 
a great many wealthy friends to join the house party 
there for the shooting. Indeed, the preserves at 
Fancourt were maintained as much for her benefit 
as from inherited tradition, Mark being too much 
a man of business to care much about sport. He 
gave only such time to it as he considered essential 
for one of his position in the county. 

The countess bowed frigidly to von Ceroid, and 
ignored Miss Watson. Lady Langley discreetly be- 
stowed a remark on each, while giving a second and 
closer scrutiny to the girl in the invalid chair. She 
had never known her cousin isolate any woman for 
his personal attention, and this girl's presence at Fan- 
court had soon become known to her through chan- 
nels of information always open between her house 
and his, only three miles separating them. 
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Lady Langlcy now entered Into an animated 
conversation with her cousin about his new yacht. 
It appeared that he had acted on her advice 
in everything connected with this, and she had 
brought over a list of the people who were to form 
the Cowes party. While this was under discussion, 
Helene was left to entertain the dark-eyed woman. 
The frank stare of the visitor made her somewhat 
nervous, and her color came and went as she again 
and again encountered a direct gaze in which there 
was a resentful challenge, indefinable, inexplicable. 
It was difficult under these circumstances to talk, and, 
for the want of something better to say, she asked 
if this was the countess' first visit to Fancourt. 

"Yes," the countess said, "it's my first visit, al- 
though it is strange that I should never have visited 
dear Arthur's home before — ^Lord Waring's, I mean. 
He and I have been friends for years. If he had 
never been dispossessed by his father — !" She 
shrugged her shoulders slightly, and smiled mean- 
ingly, her voice pitched in a low and confidential tone, 
as if she were desirous that Mark should not hear. 
Her delicate mouth curved itself into a half-sneer 
as she looked at the girl's invalid chain 

Helene's heart sank for a moment; then, jealousy 
sprang up. That half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
glance stirred her to wild rebellion. 

"Let me get you some more tea," she said sud- 
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denly; and she stepped out of her chair with quite 
unexpected briskness. 

The Countess Imani was obviously surprised, and 
taken off her guard for a moment; but she quickly 
resumed the conversation, her voice low and sym- 
pathetic : 

"Arthur and I are the greatest chums. He is the 
kindest and most delightful pal. I miss him dread- 
fully when he is away from town, and he's away 
now. Fm certain to see him at Cowes. He's rac- 
ing, you know." 

"He stands a very good chance, too," Hclene re- 
turned. "I saw him a day or two ago." 

"She has heard about me," was Olga's mental com- 
ment. "She knows who I am. I could tell by the 
way she blushed when my name was mentioned." 

As a matter of fact, Arthur had never spoken of 
Olga to Hclene; but the girl instinctively associated 
this foreign-looking woman with his vague protest 
that he was pledged in some mysterious way, and 
might not love. She could not quell her curiosity : 

"You see Lord Waring a great deal in town, I 
suppose." 

Von Ceroid, who had been sitting in the back- 
ground, started into activity at mention of the name, 
and joined In the conversation : 

"Rascally fellow, rascally fellow I I'm going to 
sue him." 
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"Hush, dear, you know you're going to do noth- 
ing of the sort," said Helena, softly. 

The countess turned to Mark: 

"What do you think of your brother's choice of 
the White Queen, Mr. Waring?" she asked, care- 
lessly. 

Lady Langley discreetly intervened: 

"Arthur is always lavish and absurd in the way 
he does things," she exclaimed. "If he were mar- 
ried, it would be different; but it's rank folly for 
him to buy a boat like the White Queen, the largest 
vessel in the Roads — the most expensive as regards 
up-keep. She is simply ruinous. I call it wicked for 
a bachelor to spend money as he does. I wonder 
he didn't charter a liner, and outdo everybody. He 
is really quite American in some things. I can 
understand your annoyance, Mark, for it must annoy 
you frightfully to see him playing the fool with his 
money like this; especially, when you've paid the 
piper. As I told you at the time, it was mistaken 
generosity. The money-spending habit is a disease 
with him." 

Mark winced, as he replied sneeringly: 

"I shouldn't be surprised to hear that he had 
bought the Lusitania." 

"Then, my dear man, since you know his pecul- 
iarities so well, why waste your money on him ? Not 
that I want to depreciate your generosity 1 I think 
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it was splendid of you ; and my admiration isn't les- 
sened because I didn't in the least expect it of you, 
Mark." 

"I think it was simply splendid of you," inter- 
posed Olga, "and you mustn't mind my speaking 
about it, because everybody has heard of it, and 
everybody feels the same way that I do." 

Helene, hearing her host thus praised, was more 
than ever at a loss to understand the ill-feeling be- 
tween the brothers. If Mark was the man these 
two women pictured, why the bitter animosity, the 
hatred, the atmosphere of secrecy and mystery ? 

"My dear Olga," Lady Langley said, "we all ap- 
preciate Mark's generosity, just as we deplore Ar- 
thur's abuse of it. Let us leave the subject." 

Olga had listened with immovable countenance, 
but Helene's eyes flashed fire. She wondered why 
the countess did not defend Lord Waring, if he were 
really such a friend; and, wondering, her indigna- 
tion, grew, until she took up the defense: 

"Doesn't a generous nature sometimes provoke 
lavishness? Is generosity such a bad thing, after 
all?" 

"Ah, Arthur has evidently secured a champion in 
you. Miss — I didn't catch the name," Lady Langley 
remarked, with a smile. 

"Miss von Ceroid is a neighbor," Mark explained, 
hurriedly. 
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"Then, she has doubtless met Arthur here?" Lady 
Langley suggested. 

"I have met Lord Waring several times," Helcnc 
replied, with heightened color. 

Met him, indeed 1" interposed von GerolA 
We know him only too well. We're going to sue 
him. We — " The rest of his remark was an inau- 
dible muttering. 

"It is so curious to think that you know Arthur 
so well," drawled the countess, "because IVe seen 
him nearly every day for months, and he has never 
mentioned your name." 

Helene's courage failed her after this insolence, 
and she relapsed into silence. Her worst fears were 
confirmed. This dark-eyed beauty was an intimate, 
who saw him every day. Her dislike increased. 
She made no other direct remark to the Countess 
Imani, but studied the woman more closely, seeking 
flaws and finding many. 

"Let us go into this matter of the list of guests 
again," Lady Langley said, briskly. "There are 
many blanks still. It's no use having a small crowd, 
for then the nonentities bore the entities to extinction. 
With a sufficient crowd, one can at least have noise, 
if not gayety. But I bar any of your colliery peo- 
ple, Mark. They may be all over money, but there 
are times when I really don't like the way money 
talks. Here's the list up to date." She put the paper 
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on the table, and proceeded to run down it with her 
pencil, Mark nodding approval from time to time. 
Half the people invited were strangers to him. 

**I tried to induce dear Olga to join us: she amuses 
the men so well." This with a smile at her friend. 

"Frightfully sorry, Mr. Waring," the countess ex- 
plained blandly; "but I've almost promised your 
brother. He'll be furious, if I don't go — not that 
I want to, for I hate this sporting crowd, although 
the worst of them never come afloat." 

"My dear Olga, avoid them," Lady Langley 
urged. "I shall put your name down." 

"No, don't do that. But I'll try to escape." 

"Good 1 I consider it settled," said Lady Langley, 
with finality. 

"Are you going?" asked the countess, with ap- 
parent indolence, turning to Helenc. 

This was Mark's opportunity. 

"If Miss von Ceroid will come, I shall be de- 
lighted — and Mr. von Ceroid, too, I hope." 

The girl started, and avoided Mark's gaze. He 
turned to her father for a decision. 

"But my infirmity, my wheel-chair!" she ex- 
claimed. "I should be out of place, an incongruity 
in a scene of gayety. And my father wouldn't care 
for yachting. He hates the sea, don't you, father?" 

"That depends," von Ceroid declared. "Why 
shouldn't I go? Not too old for enjoyment, am I? 
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I decide where I gol Not like the seal I cross 
the Channel every year." 

"Then, Miss von Gerold and her father will join 
us," Lady Langley interposed, adding the names to 
her list. 

Helene again protested, although the idea of the 
trip to Cowes, where Arthur was, had given a quick- 
ened action to her heart. 

**Really, your chair will be no more out of place 
on deck than it is here," said the countess, "and 
there'll be plenty of sailors about." 

The girl was too excited to notice the covert sneer 
in the remark; she still protested feebly that she 
would be a nuisance. 

"Mr. von Gerold has fortunately settled the mat- 
ter," said Mark, looking for confirmation toward 
the old man, who had by this time mentally wandered 
away. 

Olga, who remembered that no meetings would 
be possible between the girl and Arthur if she were 
on his brother's yacht, became suddenly sympathetic, 
while Lady Langley and Mark continued to discuss 
their guest-list. 

"By the way," said her ladyship, "if Olga joins 
us, we must add the name of Mr. O'Grady to our 
list. Hideously vulgar, but also hideously rich. 
Sort of mascot in all Olga's speculations. Nobody 
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likes him, but he goes everywhere where money is 
a passport." Without waiting for Mark's approval, 
Mr. O'Grady's name was set down, and then Lady 
Langley rose to go. Both she and the Countess 
Imani gave Helene a frigid good-bye: the one, be- 
cause she had already a prospective bride in view for 
Cousin Mark; the other, because she saw a powerful 
rival in this girl, whose beauty was not to be ques- 
tioned, with its freshness and charm that belonged 
to youth. Olga was beginning to realize that her 
own youth was a thing of the past. 

Helene felt herself at a hideous disadvantage, 
without a will of her own, a child to go hither and 
thither at the whim of her erratic father, and, too, 
a cripple 1 

"Miss Watson," she said resolutely, "I think I'll 
try to walk to the house." 

**That's right," the nurse encouraged; "the more 
you walk, the better." 

"Well, I'm going to the far end, over there, and 
quite alone. Don't you dare touch me!" 

Miss Watson laughed, and kept near at hand. 
The self-appointed task was accomplished, but 
Helene was very pale when it was done. 

"I won't sit in that beastly old chair any more," 
she cried in sudden anger. And she gave it a sud- 
den push that sent it over on its side. 
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Dr. Schenck was right. A strong and eager pur- 
pose, an absorbing desire, gave the requisite strength 
to her benumbed nervous system, provoked instant 
response. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ON BOARD THE SILVERSPRAY 

IN vain, Helene begged her father to take her 
home. She was weary of Fancourt, but more 
weary of the persistent attentions of Mark, who 
had doubled his solicitous pains since Dr. Schenck's 
visit, and was become clumsily tender. But von 
Ceroid was made very comfortable, and found much 
to interest him at Fancourt, for in addition to his 
mania for money he had a passion for flowers, and 
the glass houses of Fancourt were the pride of the 
county. He spent much of his time in them, and 
every day journeyed backward and forward to 
Thomybush, to see that his belongings were safe. 
Mark was genuinely attracted to Helene, and her 
presence in his gloomy home, which she brightened 
amazingly, served to fix his intention of making her 
his wife. Her Inheritance, which had been the main 
consideration at first, receded a little Into the back- 
ground; her personal charm allured him now. She 
was conscious of his change of feeling; in conse- 
quence, she repeatedly urged her father to bring their 
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visit to a close. But the old man was disinclined to 
encourage her complaints. 

"What if he does admire you?" he snapped. 
"Young women were made to be admired. When 
I was young, we weren't so patient." 

"But, father, you don't understand. He is our 
host, and I can't be rude to him, yet I hate him. 
I was much happier at Thomybush." 

"But you can't remain at Thornybush all your 
life. You've got to get married, to find a rich hus- 
band. We are poor, very poor. You must marry 
money. What's the matter with Mark Waring, 
eh?" 

"Nothing, except that I hate him. The touch of 
his hand makes me shiver. When he is sentimental, 
he is dreadful." 

"What kind of a man do you want?" von Ceroid 
cried, harshly. "Do you expect one out of a fairy 
story? Mark Waring, let me tell you, is a most 
exemplary man, the head of his family — or he will 
be when his brother dies, as he is likely to do when 
he's come to the end of his tether and ruined his 
constitution. You would be Lady Waring." 

"Mr. Waring told you all this, I suppose. He 
says what he hopes is true, not what he knows is 
true," Helene exclaimed, indignantly. "There's 
nothing the matter with Lord Waring's constitu- 
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"Bless my soul, young woman, you'll accuse me 
of falsehood next. I know what I'm talking about. 
Didn't I meet the scamp here the other day, when 
he was either mad or drunk, with death written in 
his face? I'm an old man, but not blind yet. I'm 
going to sue him at once, and make him pay." 

"You will do nothing of the kind, father." 

"That's as I decide. Who do you suppose is to 
keep you all your life in idleness?" 

"I can work, or write, or paint, or sew. There 
must be some occupation that would provide for my 
simple needs." 

"Get married, get married!" the father exhorted. 
"Think yourself lucky if you can catch Mark War- 
ing. Silence! Don't argue with me." 

When her father was in this mood, Helene knew 
that it was useless to argue with him. She was 
frightened, feeling her own helplessness. She was 
in a net from which only Arthur could extricate her. 
What was the strange mystery that kept him from 
her ? He was virtually pledged to her by his actions 
— unless he were as dishonorable as his enemies de- 
clared. Love is always apprehensive. She was 
tortured by the mystery of that "long journey" con- 
cerning which he had hinted vaguely. Once, she 
ventured to mention Lord Waring to his brother, 
and asked if he were aware that Lord Waring was 
going on a journey in June of the next ^c^.t'? M.*^x^ 
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started guiltily; he was wondering if Arthur had 
made a confidante of the girl. Helene's alarm in- 
creased. It was evident that some definite thing 
threatened. It was all very terrifying and perplex- 
ing. Worrying over it made her pale, dreaming 
over it awakened her in the night, cold with fear. 
She waited for some farther sign from him, in vain. 
Yet, she refused bravely to accept his farewell as 
final. Her thoughts reverted often to the Countess 
Imani. It was not possible that such an artificial, 
shallow creature could be the cause of his distress. 
If he had been pledged, he surely would have told 
her so. There could have been no shame in con- 
fessing to a prior entanglement. There was some- 
thing more in the background, shadowy and unde- 
fined. 

The effect of all this agitation was to retard 
Helene's recovery, and she lost ground a little, much 
to nurse Watson's distress. That practical, yet sen- 
timental person, being secretly pledged to acquaint 
Lord Waring with news of her charge, promptly 
wrote to the apparently laggard lover an account of 
the girl's condition, accompanied by a homily on the 
desires of the feminine heart. She could not as- 
sume an engagement between these two, but she con- 
sidered herself justified in championing the cause of 
her patient. It was too bad of Lord Waring to 
have made her an ally and a consenting party to 
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their few stolen hours, if he had only meant to play 
the fool with Helene's heart. 

This letter did not make things easier for the 
lover, but there was no escape from the situation of 
despair. If he could have repaid the money that 
was already spent, he would have done so gladly, and 
have faced the future in poverty, with love as the 
spur to labor. But there was no mercy to be ex- 
pected from Mark, who desired the title, and had 
paid for it. There was, of course, just a thousand- 
to-one chance that a run of luck would recoup all 
Arthur's expenditure. It was a feeble hope, but he 
clung to it with frantic tenacity: and it gave a new 
zest to the chances of the turf and the gaming table, 
excitements which for a time had lost their interest 
when the question of loss or gain had ceased to be 
of vital importance. The thought of recovering lost 
ground for love's sake was a tonic; it braced him 
physically and mentally. But, now, each new 
plunge left him thousands of pounds poorer. His 
colt, which had promised so well, failed ignomin- 
iously. 

O'Grady, who had been sticking to Lord Waring 
like a leech while the money was flying on the turf, 
was for a time at a loss to explain this sudden change, 
but he soon guessed that it was brought about by re- 
pentance of his bond on Arthur's part and a desire 
to live. At this, the money-lender chuckled and bore 
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cheerfully any indignity from his patron, who was 
becoming more particular about his associates. 

Just before Cowes week, an enormous bet was 
made by Lord Waring in a fit of desperation, and 
it turned up trumps. In one week, he recovered 
thirty thousand pounds of his lost money. It was 
the talk of the town. The sporting papers, a few 
days later, spoke vaguely of another winning of 
twenty thousand pounds by Lord Waring at the 
gaming table. His reputation as a "lucky devil" in- 
creased. But this stroke of luck was a poor set-off 
against the expenses, which were constantly mount- 
ing up, and he soon realized that it would be im- 
possible for him to recover the lost ground in the 
time at his disposal. As for O'Grady and their bet, 
he had forgotten all about it, and he could not un- 
derstand the fellow's anxiety for his welfare. The 
money-lender had ingratiated himself, by the free 
lending of money, with a number of Lord Waring's 
impecunious chums, and he was now tolerated in 
clubs where he could nevier have hoped to become a 
member, and received in houses where the women 
folk would scarcely be civil to him. This mode of 
treatment did not suit either his business or his am- 
bition, and he fastened himself more securely to the 
Countess Imani, lending her large sums and extract- 
ing in return invitations to crushes and mixed gath- 
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erings where his vulgarity would not reflect too great 
discredit on her. She had overcome the difficulties 
of his brogue and of his noisy exuberance by dub- 
bing him a Canadian millionaire. The set in which 
she now moved rarely troubled to examine the cre- 
dentials of its purse-bearers. 

The hot summer weeks slipped by, and society, 
tired of the dust and glare of town, gathered in the 
Solent to meet the nation's honored guest, the Ger- 
man Emperor, whose yacht was to race for the cup. 
The big pleasure fleet and the racers belonging to 
the members of the R. Y. S. were assembled in the 
roads. Under the shadow of the elms on the Squad- 
ron lawn, a number of personages were gathered, 
and with them that insignificant person, Mr. Mark 
Waring. The pleasure palace which he had char- 
tered was lying just off Egypt Point, but it somehow 
lacked distinction in spite of its size. While idling 
in discontented solitude, Mark had the discomfiture 
of overhearing a conversation between two smart 
women, who were discussing the boats riding at an- 
chor: 

"Whose vessel is that over there, that ugly mon- 
ster?" 

"Oh, that is Mark Warlng's boat." 
"And who is he? Never heard of him." 
"Nobody seems to know anything about him. 
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He's rich, owns coal-fields in the north, or something 
of that kind. His only distinction is that he's the 
brother of Lord Waring." 

"Ohl then both brothers have a boat here. 
What's the name of Lord Waring's vessel?" 

"The White Queen. There she is, just behind 
that dark-blue cutter. Nice boat, too, fitted in rip- 
ping style ; cost a pot of money. By the way, arc you 
going to his concert on board?" 

"Yes. Are you?" 

"Of course, my dear. The list of guests includes 
everybody. And he's^ doing the thing in what Algy 
calls top-notch style. Some artist is helping him on 
the decorative side, and the place is to be a positive 
bower of flowers." 

"Who is doing the honors? Not the countess, I 
hope." 

"Oh, dear, no. Lady Vera Hambley, sort of aunt- 
in-law, or something of that sort. The mysterious 
Imani is on board his brother's boat, I'm told." 

"It is news to me that he has a brother," inter- 
jected the former speaker. "Why has he been lying 
hidden so long? Anything wrong with him?" 

"Nothing, so far as I know." 

"Married?" 

"No. Lady Langley has him in tow. I think 
there is a marriage in the hazy offing." 
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"If Lady Langley Is manipulating him, then he 
is very rich," was the sneering comment. 

"Yes, I suppose so. But, socially, she's a back 
number. There was a time when any of her candi- 
dates for the matrimonial stakes were accepted, but 
now, well — ^" 

Terhaps, she is going to secure him for herself 1" 

'Hardly. She already has a husband. I believe 
the man is rather a bore, and not a social person at 
all, something or other in coal. You know, the 
Warings were very poor at one time." 

"And always indiscreet," chimed in a third per- 
son. "I remember how Stephen did for himself 
when he married Hetty Maine, the actress person. 
Arthur is a dear thing, a patrician to the finger tips, 
but a shocking spendthrift. If his brother — or, 
rather, half-brother to be correct — had been fit for 
publication, Arthur would have exploited him long 
ago. 

"Hush 1 Here comes the Imani, and with some- 
thing from the royal yacht in tow." 

At that moment, the countess, escorted by a young 
naval officer, greeted Mark, who sauntered away 
with them, glad to escape further comments on him- 
self. He was anxious to get back to the yacht where 
Helene was. Here, he felt himself terribly out of his 
element. He had nothing in common with either 
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the smart or the racing set. He missed the hat- 
touching, the cringing humility of his own neighbor- 
hood. On every side, he found himself compara- 
tively unknown; and, worse, his small welcome was 
to be won only by the mention of his brother's name. 
To be beholden to Arthur was galling. He was 
beginning to realize that most of his guests were un- 
desirables from his point of view, people willing to 
fawn upon anybody with money, some only too glad 
to be housed and fed. In addition, he could not 
escape from the gossip about his brother, whose gor- 
geous entertainments were the theme of every tongue. 
No one remembered that Arthur had been undesira- 
ble a few months ago. Money clamors triumphantly, 
and a new era of popularity opens out for the indis- 
creet peer the moment the banking balance is ad- 
justed. There is a speculative interest about a re- 
formed rake, who is, as often as not, ripe for the 
character of Benedict. Rumor had it that he was 
spending a fabulous sum, some said squandering it 
systematically from sheer pleasure in the spending; 
others insisted that he was making a display of wealth 
to dazzle an ambitious American heiress. 

But Mark had another reason for discontent. 
Helene, who had at first endeavored to evade his in- 
vitation, and only came in submission to her father's 
commands, had suddenly developed an absorbing in- 
terest in the racing, which he knew to be solely on 
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his brother's account. He had been at great pains 
to insure her comfort on board, and a particular por- 
tion of the deck was given up for her use. A huge 
awning was spread to shelter her from the sun ; and 
in securing her this privacy he had hoped to enjoy 
there her society undisturbed. But, when it was dis- 
covered that the pretty invalid was not at all ill, she 
had no lack of escorts. Everybody began to talk 
about the girl's extraordinary beauty, and their 
host's obvious devotion set heads wagging know- 
ingly. 

There were times when Helene was depressed and 
silent, but the change of scene was doing her all the 
good in the world. The color came back to her 
face, the light to her eyes, and she would have been 
happy if she could have forgotten that, barely a 
mile away, there was a white boat where Lord War- 
ing was, to which a perpetual procession of small 
craft went all day, carrying men and women, while 
she alone was forbidden. In the absence of Mark, 
she heard Lord Waring's character freely discussed. 
The great difference between the half-brothers was 
openly commented upon by the guests. Her cheeks 
glowed at the praise of Lord Waring's generosity 
and good fellowship. There could be no doubt as to 
his popularity. Even those who spoke to his detri- 
ment did not deny him charming qualities. 

Mark was constantly bombarded with questions 
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about the beautiful Invalid, and compelled to listen 
to rhapsodies of praise. Yet, he was annoyed that, 
after all his elaborate preparations and precautions, 
the amatory quarantine was broken through and 
Helene's privacy abandoned by her own wish. She 
was, as a matter of fact, intensely relieved to be able 
to evade him. He was daily becoming more press- 
ing, and repeatedly threw out hints that presaged 
a definite announcement in the near future. When 
he saw how rapidly she progressed in her walking— 
for at times she seemed almost wholly recovered, 
and only leaned slightly upon Miss Watson's arm — • 
he decided to make the plunge. Assuredly, she 
would be overwhelmed when she understood that he, 
Mark Waring, of Fancourt, had condescended to ask 
her to be his wife. His suspicion of an understand- 
ing between her and Arthur had died. The brother 
had appeared no more at Fancourt, nor was he heard 
of at Ambleside. The rapid set with which he 
was now surrounded no doubt provided him with all 
the frivolous gallantry he desired. 

The Countess Imani, who arrived on board two 
days after Helene, paid the girl much attention, to 
her considerable surprise, and to the disgust of 
the young men of the party who were puzzled to ac- 
count for Olga's interest in a possible rival. Her 
friends invaded the yacht at all hours, but none of 
them were introduced to Helene, although their in- 
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terest and admiration were instantly captured by the 
beautiful girl in the hammock chair. Only one man 
was presented to her, a gross, coarse-featured indi- 
vidual in a white duck suit, whose name was given 
as Mr. O'Grady, from Canada. She observed with 
much curiosity that he was evidently acquainted with 
Parker, to whom he spoke confidentially when no 
one was about. She could not hear what they were 
saying, but she noticed that O'Grady scowled, and 
that Parker grew red and unhappy looking. The 
visitor seemed to be abusing the servant. Moreover, 
Helene, always reflective and observant, detected a 
queer understanding between the countess and the 
two men, a mysterious intimacy about which they 
were all ashamed. Her interest in Parker increased : 
he was so restless, his lips ever on the move, his eyes 
ever roaming. In his master's presence, he was se- 
cretly ill at ease, and, when Mark and the countess 
were absent from the yacht, he would wander into 
quiet corners, and there become absorbed in moody, 
sullen meditation. 
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THE PROPOSAL 



MARK WARING had been introduced to 
a great many awkward people since his 
arrival in Cowes Roads, but he was par- 
ticularly irritated by O'Grady. The instinctive dis- 
like he felt for the man when first introduced by the 
Countess Imani had increased. Nevertheless, he 
was willing to believe that there was nothing rad- 
ically wrong with him, since he belonged to the en- 
tourage of the countess, which included many queer, 
yet desirable people. For his part, 0*Grady was 
quick to notice that his host did not take kindly to 
him, but he was accustomed to ignoring personal 
slights, and made especial efforts to engage Mark 
in conversation. 

"This boat makes me envious of you, Mr. War- 
ing," he said one morning, after having overlooked 
several obvious snubs. "It's a beautiful ship — ^not 
such a daisy as the White Queen, though. She's 
what I call a spanker. You'll be going to the flare- 
up there to-night, I reckon, Mr. Waring 1" 
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"No, I am not visiting my brother's boat," Mark 
replied awkwardly, with an ugly frown. 

Mark's position was both uncomfortable and 
strange. Everybody was going to his brother's 
sumptuous fete, including most of his own guests, 
and he, the generous benefactor, the origin of his 
brother's affluence, was not invited. He was utterly 
tired of the surprise expressed by his guests over the 
fact that he was not going. When one or two more- 
venturous souls pressed for a reason, he explained 
that he did not approve of his brother's way of spend- 
ing money. O'Grady was sympathetic, and ex- 
plained that he, too, was not visiting the White 
Queen. But he added: 

"There are a few of us going over to the Marine 
Hotel, some of the brightest and best, who don't 
care for dancing. Some of the theatrical chaps are 
coming ashore to give us a taste of their quality. 
Join us, my dear sir, join us 1" 

"Ah, yes, why not?" interjected Olga. "It'll be 
so dull for you with everybody away 1 I'm sure Mr. 
O'Grady will amuse you." She smiled meaningly, 
as if to indicate that she quite understood that the 
Irishman was an oddity and his friends, also, would 
probably be oddities. 

An invitation from O'Grady would not have ap- 
pealed to Mark in the ordinary course, but at this 
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moment he was anxious to provide himself with a 
"previous engagement," to explain his absence from 
the White Queen. 

"I should like to join your party, Mr. O'Grady," 
he said amiably. ''But let it be after dinner." 

"I'll send for you. FU have to dine with the 
boys, but V\\ send a boat, and a man who'll know 
where to bring you." 

"Thanks; but one of our own boats will do." 

"They'll all be busy, taking the parties to the 
White Queen. Everybody will want to get there 
about the same time. Better let me send for you." 

"I think you'd better put yourself in Mr. 
O'Grady's hands," Olga suggested. 

"Oh, very well, very well," Mark consented, anx- 
ious to escape. He had provided for the empty 
evening: this was his sole concern. He turned to 
Helene. 

O'Grady went to the other end of the deck, where 
Parker was, and a whispered consultation ensued. 

"You can swim, can't you?" the money-lender 
questioned. 

"Yes," Parker admitted; "but I'm not going to 
try." 

"You must manage, somehow. Time is getting 
on. Don't bungle again." 

Parker, with one eye on his master, cast a resent- 
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ful look at O'Grady, then turned away with the tray 
he was carrying. 

Dinner was served early, that Mark's guests 
might attend his brother's entertainment, an arrange- 
ment made by Lady Langley and her husband, for 
she directed everything with scarcely a pretense of 
consulting their host. 

Helene was among the few not invited to the fete 
— that was the only consolation Mark had. He 
was angry at his helplessness in the hands of his fair 
cousin, and more than ever convinced that the time 
had come to take a wife, pliant and obedient to his 
will, who would order things with due regard to his 
dignity. He imagined that Helene was more inter- 
ested in him at Cowes that she had been at Fancourt ; 
but, as a matter of fact, she was only more frightened 
here ; for her father spent a great deal of time below 
deck to avoid the noisy chatter, which was such a 
welcome change to the girl after her long seclusion. 
She was considerate and polite to Mark, but ever 
on the alert to change the topic when he became too 
personal. To-night, however, was Mark's oppor- 
tunity. After dinner, when the other women had 
hurried away to put the final touches to their gowns, 
Helene went on deck, to watch the coming and going 
of the launches. Mark came up on deck in evening 
dress. He couldn't find his overcoat, and Parker 
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was nowhere about ; but the night was warm, so that 
it did not matter. He found Helene alone. If his 
eyes had been sharper, he would have seen that she 
was in tears. 

It was a perfect night, the dense blue of the sky 
glowing with myriads of stars, which found reflec- 
tion in the soft ripple of the out-running tide. The 
yachts were ablaze with lights, the White Queen 
luminous from bow to stem; and from every direc- 
tion boats were carrying guests to this notable enter- 
tainment, where Arthur was playing host, while she, 
Helene, his avowed love, was left heart-broken out- 
side the pale of his hospitality. 

And what of him? Was he gay to-night? Was 
there laughter in his voice, joy in his eyes, gayety in 
his heart? If what he had told her were true, how 
could he make merry with his winding sheet at his 
side? The soft melody of harp and 'cello floated 
over the water, to the ears of the unhappy girl, who 
could not stifle her longing to be there, with him. 

Alas, there was little joy for Lord Waring that 
night His laugh was forced; his gayety, a sham. 
The beauty of the women was as nothing; he was 
not even conscious of it. His mind and heart were 
filled with memories of Helene. Her spirit came to 
him over the water, for he knew that she was not a 
mile away, his brother's guest. 
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The tete-a-tete with Helene for which Mark had 
maneuvered so long had come at last. 

"It promises to be a perfect night," he said nerv- 
ously, after a preliminary cough. 

"How is it you are not joining Lord Waring's 
guests?" she asked, knowing perfectly well why, but 
seizing this as a subject of conversation. 

"I don't visit my brother because I entirely dis- 
approve of his method of life. Besides, he and I 
are open enemies since he attempted my life." 

Helene uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

"Attempted your life I" she repeated, incredu- 
lously. 

"Yes. I wouldn't mention it to any but you — you 
who ought to know and understand. Yes, I say it 
deliberately: he has tried to murder me." 

"Impossible, absurd!" Helene cried, hotly. 

"You, Miss von Ceroid, need not defend him — 
you who have the greatest reason to regret his ex- 
istence." 

"I fail to understand you." 

"Is it not to my brother that you owe your long 
illness?" 

"No, no; a thousand times, nol It was an acci- 
dent." 

"Don't let us quarrel about my brother," Mark 
urged. "You don't know the full extent of his wick- 
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cdness, and it ill becomes me, his brother, to en- 
lighten you." 

Helene was filled with indignation, yet eager to 
hear more. 

"I'd rather know all, for I have a great regard for 
Lord Waring. And I have, perhaps, a little influ- 
ence with him — or had." 

"Indeed 1 Then, you are the first person to at- 
tain to that fortunate position. Vm afraid his plaus- 
ibility and protestations have deceived you, Miss 
von Ceroid, as they have many a woman before." 

"It is strange, Mr. Waring," the girl retorted, "if 
you hold your brother in such poor esteem, that you 
should have made him the recipient of a fortune 
about which everybody talks with 'bated breath. 
Such a gift argues a generous nature. Yet, you seem 
most ungenerous and harsh toward Lord Waring, 
and seek to poison my mind against him whenever 
possible." 

"It is not for me to speak of my own generosity," 
replied Mark, pompously; "I did what I thought 
right." 

But Helene persisted: 

"You give him a fortune, yet — ^you hate him I" 

"It is not my brother I wish to discuss now," 
Mark answered; "it is you — and your future — and 
my own." 

Helene shivered with dread, looking to right and 
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left in the vain hope that they would be interrupted. 

**You very much admired Fancourt when you 
were there, Miss von Ceroid." 

*'It is a beautiful place, everybody admires it," the 
girl replied, indifferently. *'I think the grounds are 
perfect." 

*'And the house?" 

"Magnificent." 

"A lonely place for a bachelor, Helenc — ^may I 
call you Helenc?" 

She could make no response. He had never be- 
fore used the name. 

"You don't answer my question, Helene. Fan- 
court waits for a mistress, a woman who will grace it 
with her dainty presence, and be the goddess to rule 
its destinies, and to — " The moon was getting into 
Mark's brain, and this was the nearest approach to 
poetry that he could make; but he spoilt the flight 
by adding: " — to look after the servants." 

"Mrs. Nutt seems to be a most amiable body and 
very capable," Helene said hastily, at her wits' end 
for a means to ward off the inevitable protestation. 

Mark drew his chair nearer, and looked down 
upon the slim, white fingers, which were drumming 
nervously on the girl's knee. 

"I want you there, Helene," he murmured, "to 
be mistress of Fancourt. I want youl" 

"Me!" 
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"You cannot mistake my meaning, Helene. Vm 
fond of you ; you are the one woman for me. Miss 
von Gerold, will you be my wife?" 

The girl labored painfully to make an answer; a 
choking in her throat prevented immediate speech. 

"You don't answer." 

"Mr. Waring," she faltered, "it is extremely kind 
— ^you flatter me by such a request, but — ^but it is 
impossible." 

He drew back, breathing heavily, smarting under 
the rebuff, yet not convinced that she was in earn- 
est. 

"You haven't thought it overl It has come as 
a surprise. The position I offer you is an envied 
one, and I have your father's consent." 

She had recovered her self-command, and was si- 
lent. 

"That position I offer you," he repeated, with a 
return of his pompous manner. 

"Impossible, Mr. Waring." 

"Why impossible?" 

"Because I don't care for you in that way." 

"You don't know me well enough yet," Mark ven- 
tured, with cool assurance, assuming that her reply 
could not be definite. 

"I could never love you." 

"There must be some reason — ^there's something 
behind this refusal." 
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Helene almost smiled at his presumption, despite 
the fact that she was shaking with nervousness. 

"Well, then, let us assume my heart is given else- 
where." 

"Indeed!'' 

Mark knew of no rival, other than his brother. 
It could not possibly be Arthur, who had not even 
invited her to his fete to-night. 

"I hope, Miss von Ceroid, you haven't been per- 
suaded to look favorably on my reprobate brother, 
and to take his flattery seriously." 

"I love your brother, Mr. Waring, and I shall 
never care for any other man," the girl answered, 
fearlessly. 

Mark clenched his fists, and his lips puckered as 
he strove to repress an outburst of rage. 

"Pshaw, that's a schoolgirl's declaration!" he 
jeered. 

"It is from the bottom of my heart," came the 
spirited assurance. 

His foot tapped the deck irritably. Arthur had 
crossed him again. 

"If my brother avowed any attachment for you, 
it was in jest — a very wicked jest, too. But he's 
brute enough for anything! If he has deliberately 
made love to you, knowing that in a few months he 
will—" 

"Will what?" Helene demanded, sitting up and 
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leaning forward eagerly, for Mark had spoken hur- 
riedly in his outburst of anger, and the outspd^en 
words were there ready to be loosed. 

*'Well, if you must know, in a few months he will 
be dead.'' The moment the words were uttered, he 
regretted them, and would have recalled them. 

**You speak with strange finadity. How do you 
know?'' Helene asked with strange calmness, yet 
with her heart throbbing as if it would burst. 

"Well, he can't last very long, at the rate he's 
going," Mark replied, evasively. 

"What is going to happen to your brother after 
June eighth, next year?" 

Mark uttered an exclamation of astonishment, and 
arose in great agitation. 

"I am not my brother's keeper," he stormed. 
"I'm not here to discuss him with you. I came to 
offer you my hand. Miss von Ceroid. I fear I have 
done so clumsily, and I haven't improved my chances 
by showing you my feeling against Arthur. But 
you must know that I, in common with many others, 
regard him as an out-and-out scoundrel. When dis- 
cussing him, I can't compel my tongue to speak tem- 
perately. I was a fool to let you see my feelings 
on the matter, but you have no right to ques- 
tion me on the subject." He paced the deck swiftly, 
thoroughly enraged against Arthur, and not a little 
against Helene herself, whose audacity in rebuflSng 
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■ him and refusing to be mistress of Fancourt seemed 

■ incredible. 

The girl covered her face with her hands, and 
li sobbed silently in the darkness. So, Arthur was 
3 really going to die I Mark had confirmed the 
. strange announcement, without volunteering any ex- 
\ planation. 

"You are overcome," Mark said more kindly, 
when he returned to her side. **I am sorry that I 
spoke harshly, or allowed my disappointment to ruf- 
fle my temper." 

"Tell me, tell mel" she pleaded. "What is the 
dreadful secret between you and your brother? 
What is the fate that overhangs Lord Waring?" 

"Pshaw! Let us talk of something else. No 
good can come of discussing it." 

"But I demand to know." 

"And I have the right to refuse to answer. You 
cannot compel me to speak." 

"I think differently. You have said too much not 
to say more. You know that I love him, and that 
gives me the right to know what danger overhangs 
him." 

This repetition of her avowal angered Mark be- 
yond discretion. 

"Well, if you must know, you must," he blurted. 
"He has sold his life for money." 

"His life — for money !" Helene repeated, vaguely. 
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"It surprises you, but it is true. He has agreed 
to put an end to his life on a certain date, for a sum 
of money. He has practically sold himself to the 
devil. Think no more of him. I can wait, I can 
wait. After next June, when you see that there is 
truth in what I now tell you, you'll be more disposed 
to listen to me, and to consider a repetition of my 
proposal." 

"For money — ^money!" Helenc murmured, as- 
tounded. "How could he sell his life for money?" 

"Mr. O'Grady's boat is waiting for you, sir," 
Parker announced, advancing out of the darkness. 

"Then, for the present au revoir, Miss von Cer- 
oid," Mark said. "I go to keep an appointment. 
But I trust you'll reconsider your decision. Perhaps, 
to-morrow, or the next day, you will decide upon a 
more definite answer." 

"It will be the same, Mr. Waring. I thought I 
had been most definite." Helene fell back wearily 
in her chair, and he turned briskly away, walking in 
Parker's wake toward the landing steps, at the foot 
of which a small boat was bobbing on the waves. 
The girl was left alone with her own thoughts, which 
were charged with a nameless dread. If the future 
held death for Arthur, what was there for her? 
Tears blurred her eyes, and it was with a quivering 
sigh that she turned to welcome Miss Watson, 
who came to escort her below. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



THE HOLE IN THE BOAT 




S that the boat?" asked Mark, from the top 
of the landing steps. "I expected something 
larger. It is surely very small." 

The man at the oars touched his cap, and Parker 
explained that it was the boat Mr. O'Grady always 
used ; he had bespoken it for the week. 

Mark embarked with much nervousness, accom- 
panied by Parker. The boatman cast off, and rowed 
them toward the landing by the Marine Hotel. 
They had gone some distance before Mark thought 
to wonder why Parker had accompanied him with- 
out orders. 

"Why did you come?" he asked, suddenly. 

"I thought, sir, you'd like me to come, and bring 
your coat — thought you'd like me to be on the spot, 
to see that the boat was at hand when you desired to 
return, sir." 

"Very good." Mark's thoughts returned gloom- 
ily to Helene and his rejected proposal. 

As the boat drew shoreward, O'Grady appeared 
on the front, his manner boisterously genial. He 
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seemed to have been drinking, and talked loudly and 
excitedly as they walked to the hotel, where Mark 
was introduced to the money-lender's friends in a 
large, brilliantly lighted room, clouded with smoke. 
Their talk was of race-horses, yachts, running 
matches, pugilistic encounters, and other things of 
which the newcomer was profoundly ignorant. 
Their chatter was, at last, interrupted by the appear- 
ance of an entertainer, who gave clever imitations of 
popular actors. When the turn was finished, 
O'Grady called loudly for champagne, and insisted 
on Mark's joining him in a bottle. Parker had 
come silently into the room, putting his master's over- 
coat on a chair, and waiting for orders at a respect- 
ful distance. Mark told him to be in close attend- 
ance, for he had no intention of remaining long. 
In the meantime, he sat grim and taciturn amid 
the revelry, reflecting moodily on the repulse he had 
endured at the hands of Helene. He was not, how- 
ever, defeated yet. It was necessary to bring all 
possible pressure to bear upon her, and that speedily, 
for old von Gerold's wealth was not likely to re- 
main a secret forever. Already one or two guests 
on the Silverspray had heard the strange old man 
mumbling over figures, and making huge calculations 
on little pieces of paper; wherefore they guessed him 
to be a man of great wealth. In fact, Mark had 
been asked by one impecunious and marriageable 
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beauty if Mr. von Ceroid were any relation to the 
multi-millionaire of that name, who owned the tin 
mines in Bavaria. Mark was quick to explain that 
he knew his guest to be very poor, and that he 
doubted any relationship to rich folk. This con- 
versation came back to him now, and added to his 
other annoyance. The noise made by O'Grady's 
party became intolerable, and he escaped as soon 
as he could decently. Parker helped him on with 
his coat, for, in spite of the broiling hot night, there 
was a stealthy chill in the air. 

"Where is the boat?" he asked, when Parker led 
him down to the landing steps. 

"Mr. O'Grady's boatman went off home at nine 
o'clock, sir. We shall have to hire." 

"Very well. Be quick about it." 

"Boat, sir!" cried a tattered shadow in the gloom, 
touching his forelock humbly as he came running up. 
"Boat, sir, this way, sir." 

Mark was taken to a craft in which a very sleepy- 
looking boatman was sitting, hunched up, waiting 
for the concert to come to an end. 

"Here y'are, matey. The gentleman wants a 
boat," cried the shabby individual, anxious for a 
tip. 

"Ay, ay, sir." The man woke up, and handled 
the oars very deliberately. 

Mark stepped into the boat, and Parker made a 
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show of following, but stopped with one foot in and 
one out. 

"Dear mel I've forgotten my overcoat, sir," he 
exclaimed. 

"Confound you, go back and get it. Why don't 
you use your head?" 

"Very sorry, sir. Don't wait for me, sir. Til 
get another boat." 

"Very well," growled Mark. "Shove off." 

Parker and the shabby tout at once became most 
anxious to help give the boat a send off. They did 
it very clumsily, almost kneeling upon the wet stones 
to get as low down as possible. The boat rocked a 
little, but otherwise did not move. The tout was 
busy touching his forelock suggestively, hoping that 
the gentlemen had spent a pleasant evening. Mark 
searched for a coin, which had to be scrambled for 
in the dark. This delayed the launching, and Par- 
ker once more helped the boatman to push off. The 
tout was in water up to his knees. 

"'Ere, what are yer doin' there? Leave 'er 
alone I Think ye're 'elpin'?" growled the boatman, 
as he plied his oars. 

Mark settled himself with his elbows on his knees, 
and gazed out into the open, where the lights were 
swinging on craft of every size and build. Faint 
strains of music were coming from the White Queen, 
which looked like a floating palace of light. The 
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boat was well out from shore now, but Mark still 
fastened his eyes on his brother's yacht, and his 
nerves jangled discordantly, for the strains of a waltz 
floated out over the silent waters, producing that 
melancholy suggestion of loneliness which comes to 
those without the zone of present gayety. 

"She goes 'eavy," growled the boatman. 

Mark paid no heed, but shivered a little, for the 
night air was distinctly sharp, and his feet were cold. 

"Come along, old gal," grunted the boatman, as 
he tugged at the oars, giving them an angry jerk at 
the end of each stroke. 

Mark's feet were like ice. He moved a little, 
and heard the splash of water. 

"Confound it, man, your boat is awash 1" he cried. 

"Not she ! A drier boat never floated." 

"But I tell you, Fm ankle deep in water." 

"Garn! It's a little trickle at the bottom." The 
man bent down, and peered. The moon was low, 
and a shadow lay over their feet. 

"Ay, ay, a wee bit of a leak I This hot 
weather — " 

"A wee bit of a leak! Why, man, the boat is 
filling — tthe water is half-way up my shins," Mark 
shouted, starting up. 

"Gosh, so it is!" The boatman shipped his oars 
with a rattle, and put his hands down into the black- 
ness about their feet. 
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"It's a leak, right enough. We'll be in the sea 
in a minute. Look out !" 

"Good Lord! Do you mean we're in danger?" 

"Sit down, sir, sit downl You'll have the boat 
over. Can you swim?" 

"No, I can't. Help!" Mark's scream was a- 
thrill with terror. 

"Keep still, can't you!" the boatman snarled. 
"She was right enough when we started. Lord ha* 
mercy, we're going down! she's settlin'! Hi, there! 
hi!" 

They were being carried out by the tide, and were 
half-a-mile from any other craft. But sound trav- 
els far across the sea. 

"Help!" shrieked Mark. Then, in attempting 
to stand up, he lost his balance, and fell with a splash 
into the water-logged boat. This was the final 
plunge that sent it under. Boatman and fare were 
struggling in the sea, two black forms in the moon- 
light, with the boat below them, only its rowlocks 
above the water level. 

"Save mel Help!" cried Mark, as he flung up 
his hands and sank. He rose to the surface, beat- 
ing the water fiercely, and grabbed at anything. 
First, a floating oar gave him slight support; next, 
it was the arm of his comrade in distress. He 
clawed wildly and fastened there with frantic des- 
peration. 
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"Leave go, or we'll both go down! If yer can't 
swim, keep still; I can — I'll help — " 

Instructions to a drowning man are useless. 
Mark clung tighter in his terror, for his body was 
under water and his mouth bubbling at the crest of 
the waves. The boatman, who might have saved 
both their lives, was drawn under, fighting, strug- 
gling with arms and feet, but only succeeding in 
slightly resisting the down-sucking action of the sea. 
Mark managed to keep his mouth above water, 
while the boatman was engulfed and borne down 
by the weight of the strong man who clung to him in 
panic. 

The light from a motor boat came creeping toward 
them through the water, and passed close. 

Mark saw the light, and made one frantic effort 
to cry aloud again. 

"Help 1" 

No one heard, and the noisy, throbbing craft 
passed on. He found himself alone in the water, 
his companion had gone, and his strength was fail- 
ing. He struggled fiercely, kicking in imitation of 
a swimmer, although ignorant of the art; but the 
movement kept him afloat, and he struck something, 
clutched, and grasped the rowlocks of the water- 
logged boat which was creeping out to sea on the 
tide like himself. His weight sent it under, but it 
still gave him sufficient support to keep his head 
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above water. His eyes were turned to the sky where 
the still moon was, but he dared not look down for 
one instant at the blackness about him. Oh, the 
horror of itl His mouth poised just above the 
level of the sea ; all around was the fret of the rip- 
pling waves, lapping his face like tongues in antici- 
pation of devouring this abject mortal 1 He could 
not have kept up much longer, but for the discovery 
of a boathook that floated. He took hold of this, 
and felt increased confidence. Then, by the uneasy 
rocking of the boat, a water-bottle became dislodged, 
and floated buoyantly. It was this bottle, jammed 
beneath the seat, that had kept the boat partly above 
water. The instinct of self-preservation sharpened 
Mark's wits, and he clung to this new-found support, 
still drifting and circling. Now, his gaze was 
turned in the direction of the open sea; now, toward 
the fast-receding lights of the yachts in the Roads. 
He groaned, as the lights dimmed, and his limbs 
stiffened with cramp. Over and above the thudding 
of the waves, as they beat about his ears, came 
strange, distant strains of music, traveling upon the 
surface of the sea. He still drifted, but now with 
all feeling gone. Only his clawing hands remained 
alive. 

The light of the moon was suddenly shut out. He 
supposed that death had come. But voices reached 
his ears faintly, and he was conscious of the cessa- 
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tion of a throbbing sound — the stopping of a whirl- 
ing screw. A tug, bound for Plymouth, had passed 
him, had stopped for a closer examination. The 
small craft made a circuit until the* man at the wheel 
could get the light of the moon clear on the float- 
ing object, which flung up a hand. 

"It's a body. Bill," cried a hoarse voice. 

"Steady a bit," came the answer. "It'll drift to 
us, if we stand by." 

The "body" was drawn out of the water by strong 
arms, and placed, more dead than alive, on a grimy 
deck. 

"He's alive 1 Take 'im under cover, mate, and 
shake 'im up. Looks like a gent." 

A gurgling, choking cough from the rescued man 
showed that he was not quite gone. 

"Push on. Bill. I'll look after him. By the 
time we get alongside, we'll have him fit to land, 
maybe. There'll be a reward for this." 
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CHAPTER XIX 



A CHARMED LIFE 



WHEN he went back to the hotel for his 
overcoat, Parker slipped around to the 
lawn by the darkest route, fearing to face 
the light, for he was shivering and breathless with 
terror. O'Grady was waiting for him, with Morse 
in the background, looking at the stars. 

"Well?" queried O'Grady, clutching the servant's 
arm. The man was shaking like a leaf. "Ah, I can 
tell by your damned nervousness you're scared silly. 
Have you bungled it again ? Have they gone off ?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you make the hole in the boat?" 

"Scummy did." 

"Buck up I Let's hear what happened," O'Grady 
commanded. "Did you watch 'em go out to sea?" 

"Yes, I did! And if ever—" 

"Well, well, don't talk so loudl Get back to the 
yacht. What's it to do with you, if a rotten old 
tub leaks?" 

Parker slipped away with his overcoat on his arm, 
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and went to the water's edge, where the lap, lap, lap 
of the water made his shudders worse. A shadow 
slipped out from between two boats. 

"It's all right, matey. I see'd 'eml Right 
under I No inquest for me, thank you. See, there's 
one on 'em there!" 

Parker strained his eyes in the direction indicated 
by Scummy, and imagined he saw a face in the water. 
He longed to take to his heels and run, for Scummy 
had disappeared stealthily and left him alone. 

"Boat, sir?" asked a man, rising from a shadow 
and approaching very close, peering into his face. 
Another boatman hurried up behind. 

Parker recoiled in terror, as if expecting them to 
pounce upon him. 

"I — ^yes — I want a boat. Chilly sort of even- 
ing." He stammered by reason of the chattering 
of his teeth. 

"Most generally cold about this time o' night. 
Going across to the White Queen?" 

"No, the Silverspray." 

"Mighty gay on his lordship's boat to-night. 
Lord, what a sight of money it must have cost! 
Know his lordship, sir?" 

The boatman was chatty, but his fare was not to 
be drawn into conversation. He continued to talk, 
however, giving all sorts of details concerning the 
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concert and reception. His gossip fell on deaf ears: 
Parker was looking out over the sea in absorbed 
horror. 

On board, he asked the first person he met where 
he was likely to find Mr. Mark. This person hap- 
pened to be Miss Watson. Helene had persuaded 
the nurse to accompany her on deck again, for there 
was no possibility of sleep while she could hear 
the music on the White Queen. Sitting on the deck, 
cozy among her rugs, the girl lapsed into silence, 
while Miss Watson paced the deck. 

"Mr. Waring has not returned," the nurse told the 
valet. "No one has come back yet." 

"I'm surprised at that, ma'am. I left him some 
time ago on the front, saw him into a boat, which 
was to bring him straight here." 

"Well, he hasn't arrived, so far as I know." 

"Can't understand it, ma'am," Parker insisted, 
following Miss Watson, and over-playing his part, 
in his eagerness to display surprise. 

"Perhaps, he has visited some other boat. He'll 
be back presently. Don't worry me about it." 

Parker next sought the captain to know whether 
Mr. Mark's boat had been seen. His question met 
with a grumbling negation. It was the valet's duty 
to wait up until his master dismissed him for the 
night, so he went to the cabin, where the other serv- 
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ants were gathered, and found them making merry 
in the absence of the master. 

"What ho 1 home so soon !" exclaimed one. "The 
boss back?" 

"Not yet. He left the hotel before I did, but 
he hasn't arrived yet." Parker left the cabin, afraid 
to run the gantlet of more questioning, and wan- 
dered about in nervous fright until midnight. Then, 
he sought the captain, and again put the matter to 
this officer. 

The captain, a brusque, bustling person, cross- 
examined the servant, desiring to know the simple 
facts. Parker stuttered and stammered, but his 
manner aroused no suspicion. The captain liked to 
be consulted on all points, and commended the man 
for bringing the matter to his notice. He dismissed 
it by deciding that Mr. Waring had altered his mind, 
and gone to the White Queen. He would in all 
probability return in the small hours, with the other 
guests. He advised Parker to go to his bunk, and 
the officer on duty would wake him when the party 
came aboard. 

Although fearing to be alone, the man did as sug- 
gested, but he could not rest; he quaked at every 
footstep, and dared not close his eyes. He lay star- 
ing into darkness until the guests began to return 
from the White Queen. There was much laughter; 
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but fear made him translate it into cries of horror 
and excitement. 

"They have found his body 1 They are bringing 
it on deck!'' groaned the guilty wretch. "They'll 
fetch me in a minute to attend to it. But I can't 
do it, I won't!" The Adam's apple in his throat 
seemed to rise and choke him. He waited and 
waited for someone to call him, but he was undis- 
turbed. He lay awake until morning, but the sun 
rose high before he dared show his face on deck. 
He heard them talking of Mr. Waring, and his jaws 
cnattered and his limbs shook until he felt physically 
ill. It was some time before he could screw up cour- 
age to approach his master's cabin. It was empty, 
of course. 

Once more, Parker sought the captain, this time 
with a scared look that was not simulated. 

"Mr. Waring didn't return last night, sir," he 
gasped. 

"Well, what of it?" growled the officer. "He'll 
turn up in his own good time." The fact that the 
owner had not come aboard did not concern the cap- 
tain much. "If I were you, my man, I should keep 
quiet until he arrives. Servants who are over- 
anxious sometimes get the push. I'm busy, too; so 
clear out !" 

The climax was reached when a police boat, which 
had been doing the round of the yachts, called to 
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inquire if anyone were missing from the Silverspray, 
as a boat hired to take a gentleman to one of the 
big vessels had gone down, and it was feared that 
he was drowned. The boatman had managed to 
swim ashore, where he was rescued, more dead than 
alive, and now lay in hospital, unable to give any 
details beyond the fact that he had taken up a fare 
at the Marine Hotel. 

Parker's story, that he had seen his master go 
off, but had gone back to fetch his overcoat, and 
had not found Mr. Waring on board when he ar- 
rived by a second boat, seemed to confirm the worst 
fears. Consternation reigned supreme, but Lady 
Langley insisted that, for the present, nothing need 
be said to the guests; at least, not until something 
more definite was known. Parker went ashore to 
identify the boatman, and repeated his story many 
times for the benefit of the officers, who did not sus- 
pect foul play. Their friendly attitude reassured 
Parker, and the palsy that had seized him almost 
stopped, although his hands were still icy cold, and 
his mouth as dry as sandpaper. This journey in 
the actual custody of the police was the most trying 
and perilous part of the whole dreadful business. 

Aboard Mark's vessel, meantime, a conference 
was in progress in the captain's cabin. It was re- 
solved that Lord Waring should be told at once of 
his brother's fate. But Arthur was not otv bo3.td 
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the White Queen when the messenger arrived, he 
had gone to settle some details concerning the com- 
ing race, and could not be found. It was not until 
late afternoon that he was reached, and by that time 
Mark's guests had realized the fact of something 
amiss. 

Lord Waring joined Lady Langley and three of 
her principal guests in the captain's cabin. Parker, 
who had returned, told his story for the twentieth 
time, cunning enough not to vary it in any way. 
Yet, he quailed when Lord Waring demanded 
sharply what business his brother could possibly have 
with Mr. O'Grady. Parker humbly explained that 
he did not know what the nature of the business 
was. He believed the Countess Imani was with the 
gentleman when the appointment was made. 

As there was nothing farther to be done, Lord 
Waring returned to his own boat without asking for 
Miss von Ceroid. He dared not see her, for a wild 
hope was tugging at his heart, making it difficult 
to be sorry for the dreadful fate that had overtaken 
his brother. The momentary sense of relief that 
the news of Mark's death had brought him was 
rather a shock. It had revealed in all its hideous- 
ness the immensity of the growing terror that he had 
tried so hard to stifle. 

Arthur came on board the Silverspray again, late 
that same evening, lo gW^ \v\^ final instructions to 
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the captain. He provided such money as was 
necessary for current expenses, and was about to 
depart, to make arrangements upon his own boat, 
now almost deserted, when a woman, passing along 
the deck in the half-darkness, ran against him, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise: 

**Lord Waring!" 

"Ah, Miss Watson, what of your charge? Is she 
well?" 

"Very well; but much better In body than in 
mind." 

"When do you leave?" 

"Oh, as soon as possible I Some of the others 
have already gone." 

"Is Miss von Ceroid below?" 

"No ; she is on deck, at the other end of the ves- 
sel. Shall I tell her you are here ?" 

"No, don't tell her." There was a sudden ex- 
citement in his manner in strong contrast to his 
previous polite formality. 

The weak-willed young man walked quickly along 
the deck, searching the shadows for Helene's wheel- 
chair. He came upon her standing by the rail. 
His heart thumped painfully, and he hesitated. It 
seemed like treachery to the dead to greet her with 
this great joy in his heart 1 

"Helene !" he breathed, gently. 

"What, you 1" the girl cried. 
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He rushed forward; her arms were outstretched; 
she sank into his embrace. 

"I couldn't go without seeing you," he murmured. 
Her face was upturned in the moonlight, the visage 
of an angel. "Helene, Helene, my beloved 1" 
There was mingled joy and pain in his voice. His 
arm encircled her, as they walked to the edge of 
the ship, and looked down into the sea. 

"You have come back, although you said in your 
letter that I should never see you again," the girl 
whispered. 

"Things were different, then. That has hap- 
pened, or may have happened, which will change all 
my future lifel" 

"The awful death of your brother?" she queried, 
fearfully. 

He nodded in answer. 

"Mark told me strange and terrible things, but 
I couldn't believe them." 

"What did he tell you?" 

"That you had sold your life — for money!" 

"To whom, and why, of course, he did not say." 

"No; but you will tell me?" 

"Perhaps, some day. No — ^I'm ashamed. Wait 
a little, waitl It may never be necessary to 
discuss my brother more. Poor chap, I'm afraid 
he won't cross our path again." Then, after an- 
other pause: 
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"He — he made love to you?" 

"He asked me to be his wife." 

"And you?" 

"I declined, of course." 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of a sailor, who demanded Lord Warlng's presence 
in the captain's cabin. An inspector of police had 
just come aboard. This looked like some new de- 
velopment. Begging Helene to excuse him, he hur- 
ried below. 

"Well?" he queried, as the inspector saluted. 

"The boat has been discovered, sir, and there was 
a hole in her, which caused the accident." 

"What sort of hole?" 

"Bored with an instrument." 

"How could that be?" 

"Can't say, my lord. But it doesn't look like an 
accident, after alll" 

"Eh?" Arthur ejaculated, stupefied by surprise. 

"Well, my lord, it's our belief the hole was inten- 
tionally made." 

"By whom?" 

"That we have yet to discover, my lord. The 
boat seems to have been sound enough, when she 
was lying ashore early in the day. She was pushed 
off by Mr. Waring's man and some loafer chap, and 
she kept afloat all right for a time; but the hole must 
have been made with deliberate intention. There 
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seems no reason to suspect anyone of a grudge 
against the owner of the boat: he's a married man 
with a family, very much respected — ^in fact, with- 
out an enemy. Beyond the hole in the boat, which 
otherwise is in first class condition, we have this 
evidence." The inspector produced from his pocket 
the implement with which the fatal hole had been 
made. He passed it to Lord Waring, who handled 
it carelessly. 

"And you think the hole was made with this?" 

"Most certainly, sir." 

"A valuable piece of evidence," said the captain; 
"and very awkward for mel" 

"Why for you ?" Arthur asked. 

"Look at this, my lord," said the inspector, point- 
ing to the end, which bore the initials S. Y. S. 

"And who is S. Y. S. ?" 

"Steam Yacht Silverspray," said the captain. 
"The chisel came from this ship." 

"Then, we are on the track," Arthur exclaimed, 
eagerly. "Whom do you suspect?" 

"No person in particular, my lord. The chisel 
appears to have been available to any of the crew 
or the passengers. Was Mr. Waring popular with 
his servants?" asked the inspector, turning to the 
captain. 

The captain hesitated. 
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"Answer the question," Lord Waring commanded, 
sharply. 

"Well, to tell you the truth, sir, he was not. He 
was sharp in his ways, and gave orders to the men 
under my authority, who resented it." 

"Ah, poor Mark, he was not loved, I fear," Arthur 
admitted. "At Fancourt, where most of the serv- 
ants are life-long retainers, there was an attempt 
upon his life. He was shot at by one of his own 
keepers, by accident or design. You really think 
that my brother came to his end by foul play, in- 
spector?" 

"I do, my lord." 

"Then, by heaven, he shall be avenged! I owe 
it to his memory to bring the villain to justice, if 
he can be found. Money must not be spared. You 
must look to me, now that my brother is dead." 

"But he is not dead," said the cold, sneering voice 
of Mark himself, as the supposedly dead man en- 
tered the cabin. 

"Alive!" 

Lord Waring unguardedly allowed the exclama- 
tion to escape him, as his brother stood glaring 
savagely, white with ungovernable fury, with accusa- 
tions ready at the tongue. 

"Yes; and no thanks to you. You failed before, 
and you've failed again. Which of my crew did 
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you employ to make the hole in the boat? Gentle- 
men, kindly leave me with my brother." The 
brothers stood gazing at each other, breathing 
heavily and quivering with rage. "I was picked up 
at sea, and after a few hours in the hospital at 
Plymouth I'm not much the worse. But I've had 
time to think it all out I I used to imagine, in spite 
of your damned profligacy, that you inherited some 
remnant of honor from decent ancestry. Now, I 
know you for what you are — a blackguard, a mur- 
derer, a thief — for you've robbed me 1" 

"By heaven, I'll—." 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," cried the captain, rush- 
ing back and stepping between the brothers. He 
had seen through the glass partition the imminence 
of the elemental argument by brute force. 

"Withdraw your infamous accusations I" Arthur 
cried. "You know they're lies. You have charged 
me with a vile and damnable crime once before, and 
now you repeat itl" There was such rage in his 
eyes that Mark fell back, afraid. "If I ever felt 
a desire to murder, I do now ! I'll — " 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, there are ladies on board 
— ^your friends will hear! They are coming now 
to congratulate Mr. Waring." 

"I can't see anybody," growled Mark, indicating 
his disheveled clothes and shabby coat and muffler, 
given him at the hospital. "Where's Parker?" 
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The man was summoned, and, when ushered into 
the presence of an inspector of police and of his 
master alive and well, he almost collapsed in fright. 
When asked if he knew the man who helped push 
the boat off, he declared that he did not. The fel- 
low was a very ragged, tattered individual, who 
looked like a beggar. 

"Further inquiry is superfluous. I don't wish to 
raise a scandal, and I make no charge," Mark an- 
nounced curtly to the inspector. 

"The charge has already been made," Arthur re- 
torted. "You have publicly accused me of at- 
tempted murder. You shall withdraw it, or by God 
I'll thrash the life out of you." 

"Gentlemen, not so loud, not so loud!" the cap- 
tain remonstrated. 

"I make no definite charge to the police for rea- 
sons of my own — ^because of a certain understanding 
that cannot be explained. You know that I'm pow- 
erless," sputtered Mark. "You know my hands are 
tied, and my mouth closed. I trusted to your honor, 
and I know now that I was being swindled." 
Again, Mark's voice rang out, loud and angry. 

The captain's cabin was not the most desirable 
place for an altercation, its partitions being com- 
posed chiefly of glass, which enabled the occupants 
to be seen, and the high words could be heard on 
deck. The guests who had lingered in forlorn hope 
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of their host's return were now actually gathered 
outside. The captain drew the curtains quickly, but 
Helene, leaning on the arm of Miss Watson, had 
been outside all the time, and had heard enough to 
understand the nature of Mark's accusation. She 
was rooted to the spot. The men, unconscious of 
her presence, had not lowered their voices. 

The police inspector was requested to retire, and 
he left the ship. Parker had already slunk away, 
and Helene, as she stood by the cabin, caught the 
light on the man's terrified face as he hurried aft. 
She had previously watched him walking up and 
down in ill-concealed agitation; now, she could not 
understand why the return of his master should add 
to his evident distress. 

Lord Waring's boat was waiting at the foot of 
the landing steps, and he was striding toward them, 
still furiously angry, when two shadows passed in 
the moonlight. 

"Lord Waring!" 

"Helene!" 

Miss Watson discreetly passed on. 

"Good-bye," Arthur said, softly. "My hopes 
were false. Good-bye." 

"No !" The word came with a sob. 

They were quite alone. Every one else had 
crowded to see Mark, and the lower deck was 
deserted. 
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"Put your arms about me for the last time, 
Helene," Arthur bade her, and drew her close. 

"Dearest, you must explain this mystery," Helene 
urged. "The anxiety will kill me. You are in 
trouble, and you deny me your confidence. If you 
love me, you must tell me everything." 

"I can't, I can't !" the man cried, distraught. He 
held her to his heart for a full minute, then pressed 
a lingering kiss upon her forehead. 

"So, you are still on my boatl" came the harsh 
voice of Mark Waring, who had been unable to 
resist following his brother. "This is my boat, and 
Miss von Ceroid is my guest." 

The elder brother wheeled fiercely, but Helene 
caught his arm. 

"Lord Waring, be calm," she said, decisively. 
"I'm his guest no longer. I'm going with you. 
Miss Watson, if you will kindly see to the things 
I am leaving behind, I shall be so grateful I The 
trunks are all packed. Lord Waring will take me 
to the station. I am going home." 

"Miss von Ceroid, your father is still here — you 
will remain," Mark interposed, roughly. 

"But the man I love is insulted on his brother's 
boat, humiliated by foul accusation. I refuse to 
stay." Helene spoke with cold anger, and Mark 
fell back, confused by this exhibition of will. She 
moved without effort, her helplessness had fallen 
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away like a cloak. She slipped her arm in Lord 
Waring's. "Lord Waring will see me ashore," she 
repeated. 

"There is no boat or train to-night," Mark ob- 
jected, in sullen fury. 

"Then," Helene said gently, "may I crave the 
hospitality of the White Queen f* 

Lord Waring's heart leaped at the thought. On 
the instant, he recovered his composure. His motor 
boat was already throbbing below. He led her 
down, holding her hand with tender fimmess, 
while she descended the stairs with lithe ease of 
movement. But the boat was rocking in the dark- 
ness, and, to avoid the possibility of disaster, he took 
her in his arms, and lifted her to a seat. 

"Where are you taking me?" Helene asked, when 
Arthur had given instructions to the shadowy man at 
the wheel. 

He came forward to where she sat, his tall form 
outlined against the moonlight, and, bending down, 
answered her: 

"I have given instructions for the boat to drift 
until I have made up my mind. I can't bear to let 
you go — and you can't come aboard my yacht. The 
crowd there would make a sensation of it; and you 
don't know a soul — ^not even my aunt." He had 
taken her hand, and was caressing it gently. Under 
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cover of the darkness, his arm encircled her, and drew 
her to him. "Helene — " he said, falteringly. 

"Yes." 

" — ^where am I to take you? What am I to do 
with you? Your father will make a terrible row!" 

They passed under the towering lea of the 
HohenzoUern from which the sound of music floated 
faintly on the breeze. 

"I want to go home," the girl answered. "There 
are hotels in Cowes: let me go to a quiet one, and 
you can send a message to Miss Watson to join me. 
I won't go back to the Silver spray. If I can't go 
with you — " Her hand trembled, and her voice 
failed. "Well, there'll be a scene, I expect!" she 
exclaimed, after a moment, with a little laugh, to 
cover her emotion. "But I've done with Mark; 
and, if I can't go home, father must send Miss 
Watson to take care of me. You must go to your 
friends." 

The boat made the landing steps after a consider- 
able delay, and the lovers drove to a modest inn on 
the outskirts of the town. Here, after many fare- 
wells from Lord Waring, she was left alone, and 
the motor-boat, after carrying him to his yacht, was 
dispatched to the Silverspray for Miss Watson. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE SECOND PROPOSAL 

MR. VON GEROLD and his daughter were 
back at Thornybush, but it was not the 
same Helene. At last, she had arrived 
at an understanding of the nature of Lx)rd Waring's 
bond with his brother. It had no validity in reason 
or conscience, from a girl's point of view. All the 
wealth of the world was as nothing in the scale 
against her lover's life. She thought the matter out 
in all its bearings — not in , an hour, but in many 
days of pondering and puzzling, until the whole 
situation was clearly revealed. Mark Waring 
would be Lord Waring upon his brother's death, 
and Fancourt would then be free to descend to his 
heirs in perpetuity. With the mystery solved, she 
could endure the suspense no longer, and she wrote 
to Arthur, begging piteously that he would not shut 
her out from his life. For some time, there was 
no reply. But the society papers gossiped of the 
strange behavior of Lord Waring. His yacht was 
sold, his racing stud had come to the hammer; it 
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was declared he intended to go abroad for reasons 
of economy. 

As a matter of fact, Arthur had awakened to 
a realization of his terrible position. The life he 
had so willingly bartered away was become priceless. 
In the downfall, not only would there be the ruin of 
his own soul, but also a fond heart would be bruised 
and broken; the happiness of the beautiful girl who 
loved him would be destroyed forever. His life was 
no longer his own : it was Helene's. Fate had inter- 
woven their destinies. 

Every farthing he owed, every penny he had 
pledged himself to spend, every wage earned in his 
service was disbursed. Then, he pulled himself to- 
gether, to contemplate the wreck of the fortune that 
he had wickedly set out to squander in a year. Two 
hundred thousand pounds remained. Where the 
rest had gone, he could not tell. Eager hands had 
been outstretched to seize, and he had flung his 
wealth broadcast. The proceeds of the various 
sales would doubtless bring the sum in hand up to 
two hundred and ten thousand — and that was all he 
had to take back to his brother, in the hope of mercy. 
As for the balance, if he wished to live, it must be 
paid, and it would be necessary to come to some ar- 
rangement for a gradual restoration. Oh, the bit- 
terness of it, the humiliation! It was as terrible 
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as death itself. To go back with hands half-full, 
and creep in at the door of his brother's counting- 
house, begging for mercy! In the end, he realized 
that it would be wholly impossible for him to make 
the appeal. He contemplated the wreck of his thou- 
sands, with the figures before him on paper, and 
wondered how the amount left could be increased. 
How did men make money in great sums in a short 
time? He knew well enough how it was spent, but 
his peculiar training had made him quite unfamiliar 
with money-making resources. To Mark, that sort 
of thing was second nature; to the elder brother, it 
was a mystery, a matter for continued wonderment, 
tinged with a certain patrician contempt. His mind 
turned instinctively to the gaming-tables and the for- 
tunes of the turf. But he had exploited these al- 
ready — in vain. There was the Stock-Exchange, 
concerning which he knew nothing, except that the 
principle of gambling entered into all its transac- 
tions, and that an inner knowledge was required to 
make a profit even by good luck. What chance had 
he there? It seemed, in truth, that there was noth- 
ing for it but to throw himself upon Mark's mercy 
first, and work afterward, applying all his natural 
gifts and energy and using the advantages of his 
peerage. It was what he ought to have done, when 
he was disinherited. Was it too late, now? 

Helene's letter stirred him to the depths. All his 
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sins seemed to be crowding upon his head. After 
all, perhaps, it were wiser to have done with life. 
A speedy death had at least the recommendation 
that it would leave the balance of his fortune intact, 
to make Helene's future safe. 

Arthur's friends in town, a few loyal old ones and 
a horde of sycophantic new ones, suddenly missed 
him. He vanished for a time, and reappeared at 
Ambleside, where he dismissed all the staff except 
Mrs. Grand and his own man, the faithful Oates. 
It was as if poverty had come with a crash, and 
left him exactly where he had been before. The 
pace had been too hot to last, the gossips said ; he had 
run through his second fortune, as through the first. 
The flag on the gable, the sign of open house and 
lavish hospitality, was not in evidence now. But 
Ambleside was near Thornybush, and Helene soon 
heard of his presence. Yet, there was small comfort 
in it, since it only made more obvious the reality of 
their separation. 

One morning, Mark appeared unexpectedly at 
Thornybush, to renew his suit. He had allowed a 
certain set period to elapse ere repeating his offer of 
marriage, for he was business-like in all things. He 
was shown into an old oak-paneled room on the 
ground floor, where he found Helene sitting in a 
high-backed chair, propped up with cushions and 
with the broken light from the muUioned windows 
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playing upon her hair — a picture for a painter, a 
study in sadness and repose. She looked surprisingly 
fragile, but, if anything, her beauty was enhanced by 
the womanly dignity expressed in the resignation of 
the steady, penetrating eyes. 

Helene received the visitor with frigid civility. 
She had expected him, for he had told her father 
on the Siherspray the exact period that would 
elapse before his coming for a final decision. 

*'You can guess why I am here. Miss von Gerold," 
he said, in his best chairman-of-directors manner. 
*'I am a man of my word, and am not easily turned 
from my purpose. Doubtless, your father has urged 
my suit, and pointed out the advantages of my posi- 
tion." 

"I'm afraid your position doesn't interest me," 
Helene replied. "I have told you that I love your 
brother." 

"My brother has put himself beyond the pale of 
my consideration, by adopting the tactics of a felon." 

"You shall not speak of him like that in my pres- 
ence!" Helene exclaimed. Of a sudden, her eyes 
blazed dangerously. "You have forced him into a 
shameful position, for your own advantage." 

"For my advantage," cried Mark bitterly, rising 
and pacing to and fro. "He has swindled me out 
of an immense sum of money, by obtaining it under 
false pretenses, promising that — " 
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"Yes?" 

"He knew that I coveted the thing my father 
could not leave me, his title. He offered to sell me 
the rank he had discredited, to which he attadied no 
value. For that, I gave him a fortune !" 

"Which really belonged to him," Helene inter- 
posed. 

"Never mind that," Mark cried, with a wave of 
the hand. "It was mine, and I knew how to take 
care of it. He was at the end of his tether, pre- 
pared to put an end to his useless life. He wanted 
a good time for a year, and a good time for him 
meant spending money. Well, I gave him the op- 
portunity he craved. How did he reward me ? By 
employing hirelings to murder me! Wasn't I 
nearly drowned at sea? Didn't I suffer agonies 
from an accident at the mines? Who else has any 
interest in my death?" 

"You accused your brother without proof. It was 
unmanly, cowardly." 

"Ah, I know him better than you do!" sneered 
Mark. "I've known him since he was a boy." 

"Then, you have known that he is the soul of 
honor, that he is generous to a fault, reckless to in- 
discretion, but mean never — never! He hasn't an 
enemy in the world, except you. It was the mis- 
erable position into which he was thrown by his 
father's disgraceful will that put him at such a dis^ 
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adantage with his equals. A peerage without money 
to keep it up brings a man into contempt, compels 
him to live a life of pretense and fraud." 

"Ah, you champion him I He has always been 
fortunate in having advocates among your sex. How 
is it that good women, as well as bad, seem to lose 
their sense of right and wrong and common decency, 
when a plausible scamp comes along with demands 
on their sympathy?" 

"I have yet to know that Lord Waring is a 
scamp," Helene retorted. *'I champion him be- 
cause I love him. A man may think his life his own 
to do with as he pleases, but what of the man who 
is willing to purchase a life to gratify a covetous am- 
bition ? Surely, it needs no champion to tell you that 
yours is the greater sin, Mr. Waring. You took ad- 
vantage of a momentary folly, and bound your 
brother to pledges which honor forbids him to break. 
In effect, you are a murderer. You lacked the cour- 
age to end his life with your own hands; so, you 
have put a weapon of self-destruction in his — ^his 
honor." 

"I've only his word, and he'll break it I" Mark 
snarled. "How can you defend him, you who know 
how wickedly he has taken advantage of your help- 
lessness to win your heart, when all the time, accord- 
ing to your own showing, he was destined for the 
grave? So much for his honor I" 
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*'Yet, you must have had some confidence in it, 
before you handed over his fortune." 

Mark winced at this practical home-thrust. But 
he gazed in fascination at the girl, who seemed trans- 
formed, her anger giving her a new, imperious dig- 
nity. 

"I believed at the time that he meant what he 
said," he admitted. "So far, he had been a man of 
his word." 

"And, now, he will keep his promise, and you 
know it. Oh, it was wicked, wicked! Traffic in 
murder !" 

"The money was a loan, which he can pay back 
if he likes. I gave him that opportunity. Let him 
pay me back what he owes, that is all I ask!" 

"Ah, if he can! You know very well that he 
can t. 

"That's his aflFair, not mine." 

"He must get the money, somehow," Helene said, 
as if talking to herself. "He must, he must! Oh, 
if only I had money, if only I were rich, that I might 
save him I" 

Mark shifted uneasily; he felt the necessity of 
changing the topic. 

"Let us dismiss this subject, Miss von Ceroid," he 
urged. 

"Oh, if only I were rich !" the girl repeated, with 
hands clasped, ignoring her suitor utterly. 
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"You would have to be very rich, indeed," was 
the sneering comment. 

"I shouldn't care what the sum was. There's no 
sacrifice I wouldn't make to free him from this shame- 
less bond. You must release him, you mustl" she 
cried, starting up. 

"I shall not release him,'* Mark answered, in- 
cisively. 

"Will no sacrifice satisfy you ? Can't anyone help 
him? What do you require, to give him freedom?" 

"That which I have lost, my money." 

"How much?" 

"Three hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds." 

Helene gasped at the magnitude of the sum ; then, 
she became thoughtful for a few moments. 

"He can't have spent all that money," she said 
at last, musingly. "He must pay you back what is 
left. I'll see him, I'll plead with him. I know I 
shall succeed." 

"Pleading does not make money. You can't re- 
trieve what is squandered." 

"Then, his friends must help him. Can't you be 
generous? Can't I save him? Is there nothing I 
can do ? You're asking favors of me — I ask a favor 
of you." 

Mark started, and bit his lip thoughtfully. The 
idea that now sprang into his mind was entirely of 
her own suggestion. He stood staring through the 
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open window for a few moments, with his brows 
knit, while she waited patiently, believing that he 
was relenting. Finally, he spoke, very gravely: 

"I sec only one way by which you might save 
him." 

"I will do anything, anything 1" 

"Do you understand what you are saying?" Mark 
came very close, and attempted to take her hand, 
which she drew back in alarm. "There is one way. 
Can't you guess? You say you have his welfare at 
heart. You're infatuated by his bizarre and adven- 
turous personality, and I'm going to take advantage 
of that infatuation. Be my wife. That will com- 
pensate me for all I have lost. Then, I'll release him. 
You ask me if you cannot make a sacrifice: this is 
your opportunity ! I, too, will give up something — 
all of the money I have advanced." 

Helcne's breath stopped; a sob of astonishment 
clutched at her throat; her clenched hands went to 
her breast, to still the tumult within. It was a full 
minute before she replied. 

"I can't— I can't do that 1" 

"Then, let him meet the death he sought," sneered 
Mark, driving home his point. "You offered to 
save him: I have shown the way; but you refuse to 
avail yourself of it. Your decision is final, I sup- 
pose?" He spoke quietly, coming close to her. 
His eyes glistened, and his hand trembled as he ex- 
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tended it to clasp hers in what was, for him, an out- 
burst of unusual tenderness. "Be my wife, Helene, 
and Arthur shall live, if he wants to. If all the 
money isn't gone, he can render up what is left. It's 
a high price to pay for a wife, but I'm willing. 
Helene—" 

"Please, don't touch mel" 

"You know that I love you, Helene. What is my 
answer to be?" 

"I have already told you — ^it is impossible to re- 
turn your affection." 

"You dislike me, then. Indeed, you must hate me, 
if you can't make this sacrifice. Someone has set 
you against me — ^my brother, I'll swear." 

"Perhaps, it was instinct," she replied, flushing 
hotly, as she always did when Mark spoke to his 
brother's detriment. "You were willing to con- 
demn your brother to death from mere personal am- 
bition, and, knowing my love for him, you play upon 
it, and ask me to save him — that wayl" Her gen- 
tle voice was broken with tears, yet with a thrill of 
hate in it. "If it would save him from a shameful 
death, I—" 

"Yes?" 

"No, no — don't ask me!" 

"I offer you the affection of an honorable man, 
the love and care of a husband. And you need love 
and care, Helene. It is not every man who would 
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be willing to link his future with that of an invalid." 
Even Mark had the sense to regret this banality the 
moment it was uttered. 

"You are wise to remind me that I am an invalid," 
Helene answered. "Fm afraid I always shall be 
one. Why do you want to marry a girl who — dis- 
likes you?" 

"Because I love you, Helene. Your infatuation 
for my brother will soon die out. When you have 
learned to know me, and realize the dignity of the 
position I offer you, happiness will come." 

"You are prepared to absolve your brother 
from his debt, if I consent to be your wife?" 

"Yes — ^yesl But he must leave the country, and 
see you no more." 

"I must have time — oh, give me time to think it 
out. You put the responsibility of your brother's 
future entirely into my hands. I would do anything 
to save him from a shameful death — anything." 

"Except the one thing I ask?" Mark was anx- 
ious to hasten Helene's decision while she was still 
ignorant of her father's true position. Any mo- 
ment, the old man might die, and the scheme fall to 
pieces. Helene, as the possessor of great wealth, 
might be able to extricate Arthur from his position 
by the stroke of a pen. This possible eventuality was 
disturbing. He preferred to receive her fortune 
through herself rather than from his brother. As 
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the girl now remained silent, staring into her lap, 
where her hands were clasped, twitching nervously, 
he spoke again: "Won't you give me an answer? 
Won't you marry me?" 

Helene shook her head, hesitating in terror before 
the sacrifice of her life. 

"Ah," Mark jeered, "so much for womanly devo- 
tion !" He snapped his teeth viciously together, and 
strode heavily toward the door. "Once more, my 
brother stands in the way — always, my brother! 
Let him look to himself — he shall have no mercy 
from me." 

Helene, wrought to desperation, sprang to her 
feet, with arms outstretched. 

"Don't go!" she cried. "Please — ^please, wait a 
minute. I must save him — I must, I must! — not 
from you, but from himself. He will do it, I know 
hewiU!" 

"I've shown you the way," Mark urged, more 
gently. "But you won't give me a definite answer. 
Am I to understand, Helene, that you promise to be 
my wife?" 

"I must have time — oh, don't compel me!" she 
moaned. 

"Well, I'll call again, to-morrow. It must be set- 
tled soon. For the present, good-bye — until to- 
morrow." , 

With a sigh, Mark turned and walked out of the 
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room. In the hall, he was met by von Ceroid, who 
understood the reason of the visit. 

"Well?" snapped the old man. "Have you come 
to an understanding? Is my girl to be mistress of 
Fancourt?" 

"I am to know to-morrow.'* 

"Then, you can consider that you know to-day, 
for I've decided. Come in here, and look at the 
settlements. She's richer than you are!" The old 
man seemed remarkably sane and business-like to- 
day. 

"I understood that you were a poor man, Mr. von 
Ceroid," Mark murmured softly, with well-simulated 
surprise. 

"Ah, don't tell anybody. You know something 
of the cares of wealth. I should be robbed and 
imposed upon, and hunted down by speculators. All 
the countryside would be cadging at my door. My 
lawyer has drawn up the settlements. Here's his 
draft. What do you think of it?" The old man 
flung the deed on the table opposite the chair into 
which Mark dropped with business-like alacrity. 

With his forefinger extended, the prospective son- 
in-law ran rapidly through the clauses, and with dif- 
ficulty restrained an exclamation of amazement. 
Helene was to receive as her dower the sum of half 
a million, which she would hold in her own right, 
with the farther sum of two hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand on the birth of an heir — the heir who would be 
the future Lord Waring, if Arthur died without 
issue. 

Von Gerold chuckled hugely, and mumbled his 
toothless gums in delight at the astonishment on 
Mark's countenance. 

"Is it enough?" he demanded, rubbing his 
hands. 

"Mr. von Gerold, you astound mel" Mark de- 
clared, with sincerity. "Your generosity is stagger- 
ing." 

"Oh, it's all for her, all for herl Don't think 
I'm going to hand it over to you. You've got all 
you need, and the capabilities to make more. If I 
endowed you, you'd stop work. And men who don't 
work get into mischief. Look at your brother 1" 

The two men parted with a complete understand- 
ing, and Mark stepped into his dog-cart with the air 
of a man well pleased with himself. There seemed 
little doubt that his triumph was assured. He was 
in a remarkably good temper, and smiled contentedly 
as he leaned back in his seat. For once, he forgot 
to be nervous. Since the affair at Cowes, he lived 
in a state of perpetual apprehension: it was so acute 
that a falling book, the hurried opening of a door 
or an unexpected voice would cause him to cry out. 
He had made changes among his servants, dismissing 
old retainers wliose dcvo\\OTv to \v\& brother caused him 
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to be suspicious, and filled their places with newcom- 
ers, whom he feared just as much since they were 
strangers. At times, his terror was so real that he had 
been half-disposed to come to terms with his brother 
in order to safeguard his own life. He felt that it 
were useless to invoke the aid of the police to pre- 
vent trucks from coming loose, holes being bored in 
boats and the like "accidents." He had, however, 
retained Parker, whose loyalty to him at this period 
was quite touching. Anxious to screen himself from 
suspicion, the man was forever hinting at foul play 
in other directions, protesting his deep solicitude for 
his master, his willingness to protect him at the risk 
of his own life, if need be. But, this afternoon, 
Mark forgot all these things. The cart traveled 
along the road at a smart pace, its owner thinking 
only of his amazing good-fortune. His nerves, 
which had become raw from apprehension, were 
stilled. The next day, he made his reappearance 
at the von Ceroid house as promised, and was first 
seen by the old man, who announced, to the visitor's 
surprise, that he had done nothing to influence his 
daughter. 

When Mark was shown into her presence, Helene 
received him standing up. He was much relieved 
when he noticed that she was able to rely on her own 
efforts ; for, though he was anxious to clinch so grand 
a bargain, there were moments when he had misgiv- 
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Ings about an invalid wife. How dignified and 
calm she was I How graceful and womanly, as she 
inclined her head to his salute, bidding him be seated. 
There was a tremor in her voice, revealing the intense 
agitation tearing at her heart. 

"You know why I have come?" he said, retaining 
her hand, with an attempt at tenderness. 

She inclined her head again, and turned to the tea- 
table, after giving him one timid glance. He looked 
years older than his brother. He was heavier in 
build, his face was pale with a yellow flabbiness, 
which, combined with the blackness of his coarse, 
dark hair and bushy eyebrows, gave him an unpleas- 
ant appearance. His hands were square, his fingers 
blunt, his feet large, his dress somber. 

Helene rang for tea. The arranging of the tray 
and the bringing in of the kettle gave the girl a few 
minutes in which to pull herself together and face 
the crisis. To-day, she must decide, one way or the 
other, whether Arthur should be left to his fate, the 
victim of his own sense of honor, or she should make 
the sacrifice of her life for his. 

When they were again alone, Mark returned to 
the object of his visit, with almost business-like 
brusqueness. 

"I have just come from your father, who, by the 
way, looks very feeble and ill — so ill, indeed, that 
I fear there will soon be absolute need of someone 
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to look after you. Have you come to any decision? 
Are you ready with the answer to my offer?" 

"I have thought about it," was Helene's choking 
reply. 

"You have thought over the advantages as well 
as—?" 

"The advantages are nothing to me. If I be- 
come your wife, it will not be for my own sake, but 
for your brother's, to free him from his debt." 

Mark moved uneasily. Her sad tone and the 
flash of repulsion that crossed her face were not 
flattering. 

"If you could only realize that my brother is ut- 
terly worthless, you — " 

"His worth is more to me than my own. Ilove 
him, and I do not love you — ^I never shall. Know- 
ing this, if you still persist in your quest of me, any 
unhappiness that may follow will lie entirely with 
you. I shall endeavor to do my duty. . . . Do 
you promise to absolve your brother from his oath, 
if I consent to be your wife, to release him abso- 
lutely?" 

"Yes, yes!" Mark agreed, eagerly. 

"And you will release him from all indebted- 
ness ?" 

"Yes, yes 1" 

"Very well, then — ^no, don't touch me 1" 

"But, if you are going to be my wife — " 
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"I ask for time: give mc a little time to realize 
my position." 

Mark returned to his seat, and the girl, who was 
aching for him to go, turned listlessly to the tea- 
table. 

"Shall I give you some tea?" she asked, in a nerve- 
less, hollow voice that made him wonder if it were 
wise to ally himself to a woman who seemed turned 
to stone by the mere fact of his presence. But his 
vanity was great. He reflected that it would be 
only a matter of time to win her regard. She would 
soon warm to a moderate affection, which would do 
to get along with until they were married, when she 
would be entirely under his dominion. If she were 
not amiable then, she would feel the sting of his dis- 
pleasure. After all, a gentleman married for other 
considerations than love. 

Every moment of Mark's stay was an agony to 
Helene. At last, finding her mood unchanging, he 
made a show of going. 

"You will write to your brother — you will tell him 
that you — absolve him from his promise ? You will 
write it in a letter?" 

Mark agreed; but a queer, cynical smile curved 
the corners of his mouth. The look disturbed 
Helene. He was thinking that the arrangement had 
at least one advantage : it would relieve him of the 
terror of assassination. 
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"And will you please write me a letter, also, a 
letter in which you admit that I have consented to 
become your wife to save your brother: then, you can 
never reproach me afterward if — ^if I fail in my 
duty." 

"Very well.'* His feelings were mixed. His 
vanity was wounded, but he admired her business- 
like way of doing things. 

"And, now, you will say good-bye. I am very 
tired." Mark approached her awkwardly, with a 
show of affection. "Not now — ^please 1" 

"As you wish." His voice was gruff, and his eyes 
were full of anger as he offered his hand, into which 
she put hers listlessly. 

When the door had closed behind her betrothed, 
a great sob convulsed Helene, and she sank down on 
the hearthrug with her face buried in her hands. 

Mark had fully intended to write to his brother 
as he had promised Helene. But he reflected that 
she was not yet his wife : it might be foolish to be in 
too much of a hurry. 

"Let him wait," he decided. "Let him have a 
little more anxiety — ^he deserves it, the blackguard 1" 

The anxiety was, however, on his side. Having 
lost all faith, he lived in daily expectation of another 
attack. Until Helene should be actually Mrs. War- 
ing, there could be no peace for him. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



"man suspects himself a fool" 



THE hunting season had begun, and at the 
first run Lord Waring put in an appear- 
ance on the field, much to the delight of 
his friends. He had announced his intention of 
going abroad, but he was known to be still at Am- 
bleside, where his flag of welcome had ceased to 
flutter. He always rode straight to hounds, but on 
this occasion he behaved like a madman, riding at 
everything as if determined to break his neck. Dis- 
aster was certain, and it came. Horse and rider 
went over an oak fence with a crash, but it was only 
the horse that was killed. The men shrugged their 
shoulders, and murmured, "drink"; but the women 
who saw his concern at the death of his mount, in- 
dignantly repudiated the suggestion, and declared 
that he was as sober as a judge. He looked ill, his 
face was lined, his eyes were sunken. Something 
was radically wrong. It was plain to everybody that 
he had ridden all the morning with the intention of 
coming to grief. There could be no other reason 
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for a man who knew his ground so well and was a 
thorough sportsman to ride thus wildly. 

The least sensitive of Arthur's friends, who had 
been accustomed to open house at Ambleside, had 
known that there was something wrong. When they 
met him riding abroad in solitude or tramping the 
field pathways, he passed them with a curt nod, and 
they were left to suppose that he desired their ac- 
quaintance no longer. As a matter of fact, he was 
at last aware that he had come to the end of things. 
If anything had been wanted to complete his despair, 
it had come in the form of a stilted communication 
from his brother. It was a short note written in the 
third person. 

"Mr. Mark Waring begs to inform his half- 
brother. Lord Waring, of his engagement to Miss 
Helene von Ceroid. He makes this communication 
at the request of Miss von Ceroid, and begs that in 
future Lord Waring will abstain from any com- 
munication whatever with the lady." 

Despite his promise to Helene, Mark refrained 
from mentioning the question of money, and, so far 
as Arthur knew, the bond between them remained in 
force. Yet, that she should have transferred her 
affections to Mark was unbelievable. Arthur was 
moved to forget his determination to write to her 
no more, and wrote at once : 
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Dearest Helene: 

Is this news of your acceptance of my brother true? I 
can't believe it unless I have your confirmation. Mark him- 
self has imparted the astounding news. Why are you doing 
this thing? 

Arthur. 

The note was sent by Oates, with instructions to 
wait for an answer. The servant soon returned with 
a reply : 

Dearest: 

It is true. It was fated that we could not be all in all 
to each other. I have acted for the best. Think of mc 
sometimes, and remember always that I love you. Good-bye. 

From your heart-broken Helens. 

P. S. — I hope that you will now find a little happiness, 
since your brother absolves you from all obligation. It was 
the price, and I have paid, happy in that I can save you. 

The letter fell from Arthur's hand. For a time, 
he was stunned. Then, he flew into a terrible rage, 
tearing the letter to fragments. In the mad fury 
of his resentment, he thought of turning to Olga 
again. There were three appealing letters from her 
lying in his desk, none of which he had answered. 
The devil seemed to be in league with the countes3, 
for almost just then her car turned in at the gate. 

Appeals by letter having failed, Olga had decided 
to seek him at Ambleside. His retirement seemed 
to suggest that funds were low again; but, knowing 
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the extent of Mark's bequest, she shrewdly guessed 
that pleasure had begun to pall, that fear for the fu- 
ture was oppressing him. She knew him well 
enough to be sure that he would go through with 
his part of the bargain. Consequently, she had 
taken upon herself to restore his peace of mind by 
putting before him the advantages of an alternative 
course of dishonor, including a return to herself. 
She had reviewed the situation from all sides before 
motoring down to put her plan into effect, and she 
was prepared with a plaintive appeal. At the sight 
of her big blue-and-buff Mercedes, Arthur cursed, 
but he went out to greet her civilly. Indetermin- 
ate desire too easily gratified is apt to pall at once. 
The sight of her instantly checked his impulse to- 
«vard folly in that direction. 

Olga alighted, and greeted him effusively. 

"Oh, my poor, dear boy, whatever has happened 
to you? You're covered with mud! Had a toss?" 

"It is nothing, nothing! To what do I owe the 
honor of this visit? I didn't expect you." His civ- 
ility was frigid; his features showed no trace of a 
smile. 

"Don't be so perfectly horrid!" the countess ex- 
claimed. "After the wretched ride in this vile wind, 
I'm sure I look hardly presentable. I'm blown to 
pieces; but, as it's all on your account, you ought to 
be very nice to me." She knew that her heightened 
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color and ruffled hair, straying in little curls from 
under the quaint and very becoming close-fitting bon- 
net, made her unusually attractive. Conscious of 
her charm, she gave him a challenging glance, ex- 
pecting the old look of admiration; but his eyes re- 
mained cold. 

"You are unaccompanied, I see," was his curt com- 
ment. 

"Surely, that is not going to spoil your welcome? 
There was a time when we found third persons de 
trop. Why have other days brought other ways?" 

"I'm sure you have a definite reason in coming to 
see me, and I am curious," Arthur said, as the door 
of the library closed behind them, and they stood 
face to face on the hearthrug in front of the blazing 
wood-fire. 

"That's very uncivil. You forget that I haven't 
seen you for over a month. I used to pretend that 
your absence was a matter of no concern, but that's 
just a woman's way. It's part of her armor. One 
must do something to keep men at arm's-length. 
But, now, I've been wearing myself to a shadow 
about you. I've heard such strange things: that 
you were spending money like a madman, and then, 
after buying horses and yachts and things, you threw 
them all into the market, and disappeared." 

"I have merely retired from a career of folly," 
Arthur declared, m a voice of indifference. 
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"Oh, dear, what melancholy 1" cried the countess, 
with upturned hands and eyes. "And you think I 
don't know why? Unfortunately for my peace of 
mind, I do! I have seen a good deal of a friend 
of yours, to whom you introduced me at Sandown. 
Do you remember?" 

"O'Grady— that bounder 1" 

"Yes. I'm in his confidence in a way, in his 
power, too. He's driven me into a corner, the 
brute I Lent me money, you know, as much as I 
liked. And now — ^well, I'm in a hole. . . . 
But I came to talk about your affairs, not mine. I 
care enough for you to have decided to prevent your 
making an ass of yourself at the end of the year aU 
lowed you by your Shylock of a brother." 

"What do you know about that? Who told you, 
O'Grady?" 

"Yes." 

"Then, T must ask you to consider it as a matter 
outside discussion. I ought never to have confided 
in the blackguard — I was a little crazy at the time." 

"But, now, you have grown sane. You won't 
go through with it? You can't — it's criminal, im- 
possible 1" 

"Since you persist in discussing it, you should know 
the facts. I gave my word of honor to my brother, 
and I took his money." 

"Well, more fool Mark, to have given you the 
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opportunity," the countess retorted, flippantly. "But 
he can't get it back, and at the end of the year you 
can snap your fingers at him. Such a contract, of 
course, is perfectly illegal." 

"You have a poor opinion of me !" 

"I have the highest opinion of you, Arthur — ^as a 
human being, not as a Quixotic fool. Besides — " 
She paused, and played with the ribbons of her 
motor-hood in an awkward manner, her whole bearing 
showing a curious lack of assurance. 

"Well?'* Lord Waring queried, seeing that some 
communication was hanging in the balance. 

"Well, the fact is, there won't be any need for 
you to — to stand by your word. If your brother 
Mark were to die — " she looked up quickly to see the 
effect of her words — "if your brother Mark were 
to die — " Again, she paused, expectantly. 

"But Mark is not likely to die." 

"Well, he's had some narrow escapes, hasn't he?" 
And, once more, she threw a covert glance at Lord 
Waring. 

"What are you insinuating?" 

"I am merely stating a fact. I told you I was 
considerably in O'Grady's confidence." 

"And what has O'Grady got to do with it?" 

"Need you ask that?" 

"It is no affair of his. I've paid him all I owed, 
but the fellow still tries to cling to me." 
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"But he has a sporting interest in this bargain be- 
tween you and your brother!" the countess cried. 
"Does his ten-thousand-pound bet go for nothing?" 

"I don't follow you," was the puzzled answer. 

"My dear man, you can't have forgotten your 
bet — ^ten to one in thousands that you would be dead 
according to your contract. And, as you won't — " 

"I don't recollect any — ah, yes, I have a vague 
remembrance of some nonsense. I had a fancy for 
wagers at that time. It was part of the lunacy that 
brought me in sight of bankruptcy." 

"Well, O'Grady has your bet, and in your hand- 
writing. And, knowing him as I do, I don't think 
he'll leave the matter in doubt much longer. He 
can't afford to. He would rather see you free of 
your bond, and that precious brother of your* under 
ground. So far, he has failed to help forward this 
happy condition of affairs." 

"Do you mean to say that those attempts upqn 
my brother's life have been — ?" The words stuck 
in Arthur's throat. He was aghast before the sug- 
gestion of such infamy. 

The countess smiled, shrugged her shoulders, and 
began to unfasten her cloak. 

"Will you have my motor put into the garage? 
I'm going to take tea with you, dear boy. You can't 
refuse me such modest hospitality." 

"Answer me my question." 
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"My dear Arthur, O'Grady's methods of con- 
ducting his business are no more to my taste than to 
yours, but I don^t control him. And do, please, send 
that motor away." 

Arthur went out at once, glad to seize an oppor- 
tunity of recovering himself. His mind was in a 
turmoil over this revelation concerning O'Grady's 
machinations. When, at last, he returned to the 
library, his face was ashen. His voice was hardly 
recognizable as he asked abruptly: 

"What is your relationship with O'Grady ?" 

"Relationship? Really, Arthur, you underrate 
my taste. And, for heaven sake, don't look at me 
like that.*' She stepped up to him, and put her hand 
upon his shoulder. He would have drawn back, 
but she clung closer. "Do be sensible, Arthur dear; 
do be nice, as you used to be 1 What is there against 
our being — as we were? Come, let us make it up 
over the fire in the old, comfy way." 

But Lord Waring put the woman from him firmly, 
holding her by the wrists. 

"What is your position in this matter?** he de- 
manded. 

"Don't grip my wrists like that," Olga pleaded. 
"I tell you, you are not going to die — I have sworn 
it ! If a woman's love — " 

"Don't talk to me of love. You talked of murder 
a moment ago." 
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"Nonsense, dear! I said O'Grady's methods 
were not mine. And, as for you, far better to let 
well alone, and take the gifts the gods send 
you. I only came to give you warning, in case you 
were going to make ducks and drakes with the rest 
of your money in the belief that honor would com- 
pel you to take your life to satisfy your beast of a 
brother. You won't, dear man I You're too fond of 
the good things of the world. And I can't spare 
you, Arthur." 

"Explain the nature of that bet to me. You say 
that O'Grady expects to make ten thousand pounds 
by the death of my brother?" 

"O'Grady has it in writing, I tell you, and will 
press for payment as soon as the appointed day is 
past, and your brother is dead." 

There was a moment's pause. Then, Lord War- 
ing threw up his arms. 

"There is no escape for me," he muttered. "It 
must come at once." 

"Arthur, Arthur, promise me — ^promise I" 

"What is it you want 1 What is it you want me 
to do?" 

"I want you to give up this absurd idea of suicide 
— ^it's horrible I I dream about it, think about it 
always. There'll be no need. Only, wait — 
O'Grady will make things easy for you. Then, if 
you can save me from him, if you can only do that I 
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He's threatening to ruin me by an exposure in court." 

"It is self-interest then," Arthur said, with a heavy 
sigh. "But your information about O'Grady's mur- 
derous proclivities is most opportune — the black- 
guard I I shall lose no time in warning my brother." 

"You can't be so idiotic, Arthur !'* 

"I shall warn him to-day." 

"It isn't as if you cared for him — ^you hate him." 

"All the more reason why I should treat him with 
absolute fairness. As for O'Grady, unless he clears 
out, I'll have the police on his track." 

"You won't, you won't 1" the countess begged. 
"If you warn your brother, it will be my ruin. 
O'Grady would know that I had given him away. 
Oh, you can't, you can't 1" 

But Lord Waring waved her away. 

"I shall warn him at once," he said, with quiet 
emphasis. He rang the bell, and seated himself at 
the table. Farther protestations on Olga's part were 
stopped by the entrance of the servant. 

"Oates, get out the car," Arthur directed. "I 
want you to take a note to Fancourt at once." He 
wrote rapidly, ignoring the woman's presence. 

The countess' agitation was bordering upon rage. 
She walked to and fro swiftly for a few moments, 
then took a chair beside him at the table. 

"What are you writing, Arthur?" As he made 
no answer, she tried to seize the pen, whereat he 
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turned on her a look of such wrath that she shrank 
away. The blazing light in his eyes paralyzed all 
further action on her part. This man was a stranger 
to her. He had no relation with the easy-going, 
pleasure-loving creature of a year ago. Her power 
over him was wholly gone. She arose and reached 
for her cloak. Fury was getting the upper hand 
of her, for she knew now that argument was useless. 

The note folded and sealed, Lord Waring stood 
up. 

"It only remains for me to thank you for your 
intervention, and to ask you to leave me free to think 
out the situation you have revealed by your confes- 
sion. I will do you the honor to assume that your 
warning was in the interests of justice and fair play. 
Allow me to help you with your wraps. As for 
O'Grady, if he threatens you, you have only to write 
to me for a cheque." 

The ugly light that had been in her eyes died 
down. 

"My dear Arthur, you were always generous, but 
the sum I owe O'Grady would stagger you." 

"I am accustomed to being staggered by requests 
for large sums." 

"What a dear man you are I I wouldn't have 
dreamed of asking you — " 

"No, of course not. But I have offered, Let us 
settle the matter now, and have done with this pretty 
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by-play of affection. How much do you owe 
him?" 

"I daren't tell you T* 

Arthur went to the drawer that contained his 
cheque-book, and flung it on the desk. 

Olga's voice sank to a purring murmur: 

"I can't bear to let you, Arthur ; it seems so heart- 
less — ^and I really have a heart, dear." 

"How much?" 

"Don't be shocked 1 I owe him seventeen thou- 
sand pounds." 

"And, when you've paid that, where will you go 
for more ?" 

"Oh, I shall manage somehow." 

"I'll draw you a cheque for twenty thousand 
pounds. That will settle all obligations, and give 
you a chance to go straight." 

The countess suddenly broke down in a flood of 
hysterical sobbing. If she could have loved any- 
body, it would have been this man. He was worth 
fighting for. But, now, his touch was cold; she 
feared he might hate her, if she again proffered ad- 
vances. She ventured to kiss his hands at parting, 
but he was unmoved and strangely grim. 

"You will let me see you again," she pleaded. "I 
miss you horribly." 

"It is good-bye. You will never see me again." 

She mistook the ominous significance of the wam- 
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ing for anger against herself, and bent her head hum- 
bly. He closed the door behind him before her car 
had passed through the gates. 

And he had closed the door on the world I 
His brother had checkmated him at every turn. 
More than ever was it imperative that he should ful- 
fill his bond — now, at once — otherwise, Helenc might 
be delivered over to Mark in sacrifice, and O'Grady In 
his greed might do murder. How useless her unself- 
ish surrender I Of what avail to present him with his 
life to be lived apart from her, bequeathing him a fu- 
ture haunted by hideous regrets and the ever-present 
consciousness of her martyrdom I Honor cried out 
with a louder voice, calling upon him to ratify his 
bond ere more mischief were done. Mark must have 
his pound of flesh; Helene must be rescued from life- 
long misery. She was too young and inexperienced 
to understand the immensity of the sacrifice she was 
making. 

Arthur paced the library nervously, up and down, 
up and down, far into the night; and, as the hours 
waned, a terrible depression set in. Things had 
come to such a pass that he was tied hand and foot. 
In the middle of the night, he sat down and wrote 
to his brother : 

I am tired of life already. By the time you receive this 
I shall have fulfilled my part of the accursed contract. But 
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if you marry Helene, having by any diabolical trickery per- 
suaded her to become your wife, and she is unhappy, as sure 
as there is a world beyond the grave my spirit will haunt 
you to your dying day. 

Waring. 
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THE ONLY WAY OUT 



THE awful silence of the night became un- 
bearable. All was still within and without 
the house. The hours were creeping on to- 
ward another day, which Arthur wished never to see. 
Behind him was a life of folly, upon which he looked 
back with amazement and consternation. Beyond 
loomed oblivion, into which he must soon plunge 
of his own free will. He could not contemplate 
the horror of the gradual flight of days, the narrow- 
ing approach of the dark abyss of which he would 
ever be conscious if he lived his allotted span accord- 
ing to the bond, each day a step nearer. And, when 
the last few were come, that awful contemplation 
of the hereafter concerning which he knew nothing 1 
He reviewed his good and bad deeds. He had 
harmed no one but himself — and Helcne. Save her, 
no living soul would be genuinely grieved to see him 
go 1 So, why not put an end to everything to-night ? 
Why wait foi; another day to dawn? It was as if 
Nature were hounding him down, for the stillness 
of the night became palpable, terrifying. Sleep was 
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denied him, and the loneliness of his vigil became 
unendurable. As his purpose grew, his strength re- 
turned. He longed to grip the round, rough handle 
of a weapon of precision, that would, in an instant, 
send a whizzing shaft of death into his weary brain. 
There was no tremor in eye or hand now; it was 
best to act while the resolve was firm, while the beat 
of his pulse was true. 

"If I am to do it, it must be nowl" He spoke 
aloud, and his voice came back in a ghostly way 
from the walls. The silence was suddenly filled 
with an invisible something. There was only empty 
space around — ^but space was God, silence was God, 
loneliness was God. There was no secrecy, no pri- 
vacy. The curtained windows had eyes, the titles 
of the books in the cases glowed out like fire, and 
he saw one that he had not opened for years, a Bible. 

"Bah! this is weak sentiment and cowardice," he 
cried. He drew a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and unlocked a drawer, from which he drew a 
leather case of pistols, with a box of cartridges. His 
fingers trembled now in spite of the determination 
to be brave. He opened the spring catch of the 
leather box, and displayed two revolvers, lying 
snugly In a background of blue silk. They were 
finely chased, dainty as pretty toys, and, as they lay 
in their forms, suggested jewels rather than weapons 
of death. He presented one at the wall, and drew 
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the trigger to be sure that its action was clean and 
certain. He pulled the trigger a second time to 
make doubly sure, mentally scorning himself for a 
coward. His muscles had been like iron a few min- 
utes before; now, the weapon shook in his hand. 

No, it was not cowardice. A man might well 
tremble before putting the crowning folly to an ill- 
spent life. He snatched up a cartridge, inserted it 
with deliberate precision, and then, since the first 
shot might not be fatal, he filled the remaining cham- 
bers. Now, all was ready. The blood thumped in 
his brain, and his heart was lurching with heavy 
throbs. The muzzle of the revolver was slowly 
pointed, but his hand trembled horribly ; a cold sweat 
bedewed his forehead. In spite of the quivering of 
the cowardly clay, his brain seemed to be clearing 
and steadying every moment. Still, his right hand 
shook so badly that he steadied it at the wrist with 
his left. He settled himself more firmly on his feet, 
and looked around to see where he would fall. Be- 
hind him was a fender, with jagged edges. He 
imagined himself crashing backward on it. With 
a subtle instinct, which he could not control, the 
thought of the crash hurt him more than the idea 
of a bullet in his brain. He moved a chair aside, 
and cleared a space around him. This gave a delay 
of a few seconds during which his brain was work- 
ing with incredible speed, leaping through boundless 
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space, seeing, dreading, wondering, now seeking to 
visualize the beyond, now traveling back into inci- 
dents of his past life. He had advanced the muzzle 
of the revolver to within an inch of his temple, when 
the form and face of Helene flashed out before him. 
He had not blessed her. Like a child who has for- 
gotten its prayers, he was going to sleep without 
allowing his thoughts to dwell upon the only holy 
thing that he had admitted into the maelstrom of his 
life. Now, he saw her in her chair in the warm 
sunshine looking up to him when he plucked the 
flowers for her. Again, she was in his arms on the 
Silverspray, with the pale moon beyond. 

Arthur shut his eyes, and his brain willed that 
his fingers should move, yet his muscles remained 
rigid as death. He struggled as in a nightmare, but 
some all-enveloping power said no; held his body 
numb, despite his will's command. Nevertheless, 
he waited for the bolt of death, believing that he had 
pulled the trigger. The revolver dropped, fell 
lower and lower, as if invisible hands were slowly 
thrusting it downward. 

Arthur strove to shake himself free of this strange 
influence, which was bearing down his arms. With 
a cry of savage impatience, he once more pointed 
the weapon. But, now, all his being was thrilled 
by a new sensation, a consciousness of something in- 
vading the silence, a throbbing swifter than the loud 
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beating of his own heart. In another instant, he 
knew it for the pounding of a galloping horse. It 
came nearer, swiftly. Suddenly, added to the sound 
of the horse's hoofs, came a wild cry. 

Arthur sought to disregard the interruption. 
Why should he trouble about the world and its af- 
fairs? Yet, curiosity was strong, for the hoofs had 
changed their beat on the highway outside his gate, 
and the animal was now continuing its headlong 
career toward the house. 

"Help ! Hi ! hi !" came the shrill call. 

Arthur heard a man leap from the horse, and 
the crunch of a step upon the gravel. The library 
was on the ground floor, and the light in the room 
the only one in the house at this hour. Knuckles 
rapped at a window hurriedly; a voice, breathless 
with excitement, cried: 

"Quick, quick, open!" 

A pane of glass was broken by the excited person 
outside. 

Arthur put down the weapon, drew up the blind, 
and flung wide the casement. 

"What is it?" 

"Quick, my lord, arouse the house! Tell them 
to get out the engine." 

By this time, Lord Waring had recognized the 
voice as that of the man he had deputed to be 
Helene's coachman. 
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"Where is the fire?" 

"At Mr. von Gcrold's house, my lord; the west side 
was all ablaze when I came away. Market Walton 
is eight miles — I thought the hand engine from here 
might do something." 

"Miss von Gerold, is she safe?" 

"I hope so, my lord. I didn't wait for anything 
when rd 'roused the house. I just saddled the horse, 
and came as fast as I could." 

Lord Waring seized the bell-cord, pulled with all 
his might, and the wires sent a clanging summons 
through the building. The coachman ran to the side 
door, and hammered on it lustily. The house was 
soon aroused. 

Lord Waring seized the coachman^s horse, 
jumped into the saddle, and galloped through the 
darkness toward Helene's home. 

The horse flew. The wind was keen as It rushed 
past Arthur^s face. It was good to be alive, of 
some use in the world. Never for a moment did 
he doubt that he would be able to render his dar- 
ling some service. His strength was as that of ten 
men; the horse beneath him seemed to leap for- 
ward by the exertion of the rider's abounding energy. 
Never had his blood run so fiercely In his veins, never 
had the cool air of night been so Intoxicating I The 
leaping flames that ran above the tree tc^s in the 
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foreground were not more exultant than was he in 
this moment of stress. 

As Arthur arrived at the scene of the conflagra- 
tion, the flames were licking along the roof of the 
east wing toward that portion of the building set 
apart by von Ceroid for his own use, where he 
nightly shut himself in, and slept behind double- 
barred doors with a revolver by his side. The horse 
was alarmed by the flames as Arthur drew near, and 
would not allow its rider to dismount. It reared 
and plunged and backed into the hedge-rows, until 
at last, in desperation, Arthur flung himself from 
its back at the risk of his life, and left it to bolt 
like a mad thing, tearing away toward Market Wal- 
ton. He banged at the front gate, forgetting the 
stable entrance, from which the coachman had set 
out. The gate was locked, and a high wall sur- 
rounded the garden on this side. Everywhere, the 
precautions that von Ceroid had taken against in- 
truders now barred entrance. Arthur could see 
through the iron gate the courtyard and the garden 
illumined by the flames, but there was no sound or 
sign of living soul on this side of the building. Mad 
with impatience, he raced down the road to the first 
gate on the left, and made a circuit of the boundary, 
until he came to a place where he could break 
through the hedge on the Fancourt lane, as he had 
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done on a previous occasion. Then, he darted 
across the garden, toward the back of the house. 
The lawns, which extended up to the windows, were 
brilliantly lighted by the leaping flames, and the 
smoke was rolling the other way, over the west wing. 
A woman rushed from the house, carrying something 
in her arms. It was Brooks, with a bundle of her 
mistress' clothes. Arthur rushed forward and seized 
the woman. 

"Where is your mistress?" he demanded. 

"Isn't she here?" cried Brooks, looking around. 
"Lord save us I she hasn't gone back I" 

Miss Watson appeared on the scene, half-dressed, 
quaking with terror. 

"Gone, gone!" she screamed. 

"Where is Helene? Where is Helene?" Arthur 
exclaimed, shaking the nurse roughly by the shoul- 
ders. 

"Heaven be praised that you have come! She 
has gone backl" 

"Gone back where?" 

"She was here, a moment ago. She must have 
gone to fetch her father." 

At that moment, Helene, with her hair streaming, 
rushed from the house. She was no longer helpless; 
the awakening had come, at last. Arthur stared, 
astounded to see her moving with such lightness and 
speed. 
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**He is shut in! I can't make him hear!" the girl 
quavered. **Help! Something must be done." 

**Helene, I am here. What can I do?" Arthur 
said, hurrying to her side. 

The girl turned, not in the least surprised to find 
him at her side. It seemed only natural that in a 
great crisis he should be there. 

"Show me the way," Arthur urged. "Come with 
me as far as you can, and tell me the direction of 
your father's room. FU go and break in the door." 

"The door is barred and bolted; a sledge-hammer 
would not break it down. It is hopeless!" 

"Then, the window." 

"That is the one with the metal shutters, which 
look like wood." 

"But why is he there, away from the rest of the 
house?" 

"Oh, don't wait!" urged Miss Watson. "Do 
what you can." 

Arthur bound a handkerchief about his mouth, 
intending to attempt to force his way through the 
smoke. If he could not break open the door, he 
might at least be able to arouse the sleeper. 

"Oh, no, not that way," Helene entreated, for 
she had herself only just emerged, and knew the 
hopelessness of attempting anything in that direc- 
tion. She clung to him, and would not let him go. 

Arthur put her from him gently, and took up a 
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handful of stones, which he flung against the shut- 
tered window. They rattled noisily upon the metal. 

"Fire! fire!" he shouted, and discharged handful 
after handful of gravel against the shuttered case- 
ment. 

After a time, the window was flung open, and von 
Gerold, with his white hair streaming and his eyes 
gleaming terror, appeared in the opening, pistol in 
hand. 

"Father, father!" cried Helenc, going perilously 
near the house with arms outstretched. 

The weapon dropped from the old man^s lingers, 
and he raised his hands in amazement at the flame- 
lighted landscape. 

"Open the door, and come down!" shouted 
Arthur, 

The old man*s jaw dropped. He looked from 
left to right, where the flames were leaping from 
the windows, yet could not wholly realize what was 
happening; his faculties were still in part possessed 
by sleep. 

"A ladder, a ladder !" shouted Arthur. 

Brooks, having recovered from her first panic, 
directed him to the stables, and presently a ladder 
was reared against the wall of von Gerold's room. 
But the old man had disappeared. 

"He's going to attempt the staircase. I must go 
and meet him," said Arthur. 
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"No, no, you don't know the wayl" Ere he 
could put out a hand, Helene flew across the lawn, 
and disappeared into the house. He followed, ap- 
pealing frantically to her to come back, to wait for 
him. 

The prophecy of the physician had come true. 
Her strength had returned suddenly under the pres- 
ent shock — as suddenly as it had left her. What 
sdence had failed to accomplish, a cry of fire in the 
night and a hand shaking her by the shoulder in 
the darkness had achieved in a single minute. 

To Arthur, it seemed now that she was playing 
into the jaws of death. It was impossible to follow ; 
a huge cloud of black smoke flecked with yellow 
flame burst from the doorway as he approached 
the threshold. It drove him back, bafiled and chok- 
ing. It seemed impossible that she could have 
passed through the scorching glow without her white 
wrapper catching fire. But he was driven back only 
for a moment, then plunged forward again. Strong 
hands drew him away. His own men had arrived ; 
they clung to his arms, and pointed to the ladder. 

"That way, my lord, that way!" 

Arthur sprang up the ladder, and climbed through 
the window, to find von Ceroid with the carpet 
dragged up, clawing at the boards, whining, wailing, 
shrieking like a lunatic. Beside him, on the floor, 
were boxes of bonds, notes, and bags of gold. 
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"Carry him down the ladder," shouted Arthur, 
to the men who had followed him. "Which of 
these doors leads to the house?" 

As he spoke, there came a faint tapping on one 
of them, and a muffled cry: 

"Father, father!" 

Arthur sprang forward, and unbolted the door. 
A cloud of smoke and a lick of flame burst into 
the room, as Helene fell, faint and almost suffocated, 
into his arms. He closed the door hurriedly. It 
was of iron, and temporarily fireproof. 

"Oh, my dearest, you are safe!" Arthur cried. 
"Thank God! Bring the old man down," he bade 
the men, who were too bewildered to act for them- 
selves. Then, lifting her in his arms, he carried her 
to the window. Within a minute, he had brought 
her safely to the ground, where he delivered her into 
the care of Brooks, who covered her with the clothes 
she had rescued from the burning building. 

Lord Waring returned to the ladder. The men 
called down to him that they could not get the old 
man to move, whereupon he hurried up again, and 
beheld a sight that turned his blood cold: The old 
man was kneeling in the middle of the floor, sur- 
rounded by a portion of his precious hoard, snarl- 
ing, clawing and striking at the men who attempted 
to save him. 

"Don't be alarmed, Mr. von Gerold. We arc 
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friends. You must not stay here, or you will be 
burned alive." 

"My money, my money, my money! Where is 
my revolver? Help! Robbers! Thieves!" 

"Lift him up, men. Take him by force, if he 
won't come willingly. The shock has destroyed his 
reason." 

The men attempted to obey, but the old man bit 
and screamed as if in mortal agony. His cries were 
piercing and shrill like those of a woman, and, when 
they dragged him toward the window, he stretched 
trembling fingers toward the money, which he had 
worshiped with such idolatry. He was like a lover 
dragged from the arms of his betrothed whom he 
IS leaving to a horrible death. 

"My money, my money !" 

"You must leave it, or you'll be burned alive!" 
Arthur remonstrated. 

"Let me burn I Leave me my money !" the miser 
shrilled. 

"Lord Waring now superintended the rescue of 
such papers and bags of coin as were revealed in 
the opening of the floor. The heavier boxes were 
carried down the ladder; but, when the flames began 
to lick the outer walls, he flung everything of value 
out of the window. A portion of the roof of the 
east wing fell with a roar, and sent a sheet of flame 
into the sky. By this time, many persons were ar- 
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riving on the scene, pushing through the hedges into 
the garden; 

"Take care of the money," Arthur called out; 
and the men from Ambleside watched over it as if 
it had belonged to their master, gathering such 
coins as escaped from the bags, and giving them to 
von Gerold, who mumbled in impotent despair. 

Suddenly, the old man started up, evaded his cap- 
tors, and rushed toward the house. Before the 
spectators guessed what he was about to do, he dis- 
appeared into the smoke-filled hollow. Lord War- 
ing dashed after him, but, ere he, too, could pass 
to certain destruction, kind hands caught him back. 
He shouted excitedly that the old man must be saved 
at all costs, although the task seemed a hopeless one. 

A cry of anguish from Helene, however, aroused 
him to new energy. He broke away from his 
friends, just in time to overtake the miser at the 
foot of the staircase, and to bring him out again, 
limp and apparently lifeless. 

The fire-engine from Market Walton did not ar- 
rive until the house was completely gutted, and the 
roof had fallen in. Von Gerold and his daughter 
were driven away in the carriage rescued from the 
stables, and, as Lord Waring's house was the nearest 
residence, the coachman took upon himself the choice 
of Ambleside as the destination, without consulting 
his master. 
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Meantime, Arthur remained at Thornybush, to 
guard the money. Boxes were procured, and the 
valuables taken from the miser's room were care- 
fully packed. The subduing of the flames was left 
to the firemen. The men who worked under Lord 
Waring's direction had no idea of the worth of the 
treasure they were packing, and he, too, was ignorant 
of its vast value. The old man had always kept 
a huge sum of money thus hidden in his house, to 
guard against eventualities, in case of banks failing. 
Now, von Ceroid, at the end of his strength, had 
succumbed to the fumes he had inhaled. None 
guessed the seriousness of his condition, however, 
until the arrival at Ambleside, when it was found 
that he was unconscious. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

LADY WARING HAS VIEWS 

HERR VON GEROLD passed away peace- 
fully, without recovering consciousness, and 
Helene found herself in the bewildering 
position of an heiress to a fortune the magnitude of 
which was unthinkable to one accustomed to petty 
economies and the rigid parsimony of an eccentric 
father. True, he had never stinted her of necessi- 
ties; but luxuries had been forbidden. His affection 
for his child had been expressed in ways understood 
only by her, and his loss was a genuine grief. Yet, 
his health had obviously been failing for a long time 
past, so that the end, accelerated by the shock and 
excitement of the fire, was not altogether unexpected. 
Helene accepted her own return to full vigor and 
physical activity with complacent satisfaction; but 
to Arthur it seemed a miracle. And she grew in 
beauty daily, awakening a new range of emotions 
in her lover, who had become accustomed to regard 
her as a spirituelle being, to be guarded, cherished, 
and worshiped with reverence. He discovered fresh 
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allurements hourly, and the joy of having her in his 
home made life worth living, indeed. He was hardly 
ever absent from her side, except when she was in 
the sick-room of her father. Her light step on the 
stairs, her quaint, gently dictatorial manner of ar- 
ranging his petty domestic affairs, amused and de- 
lighted him. It was so pleasant to be driven with 
this tender hand upon the rein, instead of going the 
old, mad, reckless pace alone I 

Mrs. Grand, with characteristic shrewdness, ac- 
cepted the young lady as the inevitable mistress of 
Ambleside, and willingly enlisted herself under 
Helene's banner. The place was transformed in 
a few days. When professional nurses relieved her 
in the sick room, the girl became interested in the 
house and in the straightening out of Lord War- 
ing, to his huge delight. The stalking specter of 
tragedy was thrust out of their world of affairs, while 
these two reveled in joyous consciousness of each 
other*s presence, careless of the shadow-filled future. 

Nevertheless, it was absolutely necessary to settle 
something definite concerning Helene's engagement 
to Mark, which had already been publicly announced. 
Tongues were busy; the gossips asked why Lord 
Waring did not give up his house to his brother's 
fiancee, instead of himself remaining on the spot, 
with never a chaperon, save nurse Watson. It ex- 
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cited farther remark when Mark did not call upon 
his promised bride, although he sent flowers, which 
promptly disappeared into the kitchen. 

When the father's death came, rather suddenly, 
Helene had need of comfort and consolation, and 
she sobbed in her lover's arms without restraint. 
Some particulars of her father's financial position had 
been made known to her, but it was not until after 
his death that the actual extent of his enormous re- 
sources was revealed. Then, at last, she realized 
that she was mistress of a fortune large enough to 
release her lover from the power of his brother, and 
to provide far more than sufficient beside for love 
in a palace. Mark was not even formally released : 
he was ignored. The discovery of the marriage 
settlement among von Gerold's papers explained 
much. 

Arthur's disinclination to accept release at his 
sweetheart's hands was dismissed rather quaintly by 
Helene, who smiled at the suggestion that he could 
not take money from a woman. 

"It is done — and done every day,'* she declared. 
"The only thing for you to do is to put the matter 
on a purely business footing." 

"A business footing?" 

The girl blushed and laughed, and added: 

"Well, dearest, I think you ought to propose to 
me. It isn't leap year, and great heiresses do not 
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lay their hearts at the feet of peers of the realm 
without some affectation of modesty. I humble my- 
self, therefore, before your lordship. Of course, I 
know I am engaged to your brother; but he is such 
a dear thing, and we both of us love him so much, 
that I'm sure we shall be mutually delighted to re- 
store him his liberty. I am quite worldly enough to 
prefer to be Lady Waring, rather than plain Mrs. 
Mark." 

"Helene !" Arthur opened his arms, and clasped 
her to his heart. 

That afternoon, Helene announced her intention 
of departing for London, where her presence was de- 
manded by the lawyers, to sign deeds and settle vital 
details of her monetary affairs. But Arthur pleaded 
pathetically not to be left alone. 

"I didn't say you might not escort me," she said, 
with a mischievous smile. 

"True I I'll come, too. And, since your affairs are 
now out affairs, the least I can do is to see you 
through with the lawyers." 

"You are really taking possession of me, at last, 
my lord!" 

"Yes, Helene. Life seems to be just beginning. 
Hitherto, I have been living in a dream-world of 
folly and stupidity, seeking madly to find pleasure, 
a will-o'-the-wisp pursuit that led me to the verge of 
a horrible abyss." 
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"And now?" she asked, coming again to his arms. 

"All I need, all I desire, all happiness, are within 
the embrace of my arms. It was you I was seek- 
ing, although I never guessed it." 

"Is there nothing else you desire?" 

"Nothing that I can think of at present." 

"Well, Lady Waring will not be so easily satis- 
fied," Helene answered, with a laugh. "She will 
want Fancourt." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Don't you think that Mark could be induced, 
for a consideration — a very large consideration — 
to surrender all claim, and hand over to us that 
beautiful big house, which he shall certainly find 
very lonely." 

"Your wealth is not inexhaustible, dear one." 

"Neither is Mark's greed." 

"We'll talk more of this when we are married, 
say in a week or two," Arthur suggested. 

"No, not as soon as that," Helene protested. 
"Let me get used to the idea of my great happiness. 
Perhaps, in the spring — " 
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PLAIN SAILING 



MARK WARING'S panic was in no way 
diminished by the receipt of his brother's 
warning. He acted with promptitude, 
and seized Parker, holding him prisoner at Fancourt 
with the promise of an early introduction to jail. 
The fellow collapsed, whined for mercy, and prom- 
ised to reveal all, if he might go free. He protested 
that he had been tempted by the promise of five 
hundred pounds, which he now knew he would never 
have received; but, after his first unsuccessful at- 
tempt, O'Grady had compelled him to continue upon 
threat of betrayal. He stoutly denied that he had 
had anything to do with the sinking of the boat. 
Everything had been done by Scummy, O'Grady's 
runner. 

Mark was astute enough to see the wisdom of 
temporizing for the sake of trapping O'Grady, and, 
feeling sure that Parker could be lulled into the be- 
lief that he would be forgiven, bade the valet remain 
at Fancourt, and lure O'Grady into a trap. But the 
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THE GAY LORD WARING 

Irishman was too wary to write or to pay anything 
on account. 

The death of von Ceroid and Helene's repudia- 
tion of her engagement were frightfully galling to 
Mark; but the promise of the speedy repayment of 
his '4oan'' was soothing, and helped to lessen his 
animosity, although not his chagrin. Fancourt, with 
its heavy expenditures and hollow echoes became a 
burden. He had no fancy for marriage, now. He 
could only outshine his brother by a dazzling dis- 
play of wealth, by amassing a fortune superior to 
Helene's, by making a figure in the world of financial 
affairs. The suggestion made by Helene, that she 
should purchase Fancourt, was scorned at first as pre- 
sumptuous, as adding insult to injury. But a policy 
of persistent request, backed by extravagantly large 
offers, at last induced him to relent. There was even 
an element of humor in the situation. Since Mark 
was still accredited with the noble renunciation of 
his brother's fortune, the surrender of Fancourt 
would look natural enough, now that Lord Waring 
had taken to himself a wife. In the end, Mark let 
it be known that he had given over the estate from 
considerations of deep regard for Lady Waring. 
The gossips spoke admiringly of his nobility of 
character. 

Lord and Lady Waring did not return to England 
until mid- June. In the meantime. Lady Hombley, 



PLAIN SAILING 

Lord Waring's only aunt, a lady who had lived most 
of her time abroad and had always been regarded 
as a person of straightened means and indulgent 
views, died suddenly, bequeathing him a small for- 
tune, which, as she explained in her will, had been 
her constant care and the result of much self-denial, 
in order that Lord Waring's heir might enjoy his 
title without parsimonious economies, and be able to 
maintain Fancourt with dignity. A codicil made 
after his marriage had transferred the money to 
Arthur. 

Arthur fully expected that the first charge on this 
windfall would be a demand from O'Grady for 
ten thousand pounds, due June, the ninth; and such 
was his punctiliousness that he would have paid it, 
villain though the fellow was, rather than have had 
the family skeleton rattled in the open. To his sur- 
prise, he learned on his return that Mr. O'Grady, 
of Greyshott Hall, had been wedded to the Countess 
Imani, the month before. She sent him no notifica- 
tion beyond a crumpled page torn from O'Grady's 
notebook, with a few words scribbled beneath the 
record of the bet. 

I made it a condition. If you pity me, remember that I 
do not forget my friends, and that all of us, even the worst, 
have moments when we are decent. 



Olga. 
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